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One of God’s ways of training us for his service 
is by setting us at distasteful tasks for others. We 
may ourselves be gainers by honest effort in behalf 
of those who themselves receive no benefit from our 
endeavors. In considering the question whether our 
more toilsome work at the present time is a profitable 
work, we must know that its chiefest gain may be to 
us in its doing, rather than to those in behalf of whom 
it is done. 


It seems hard to be blamed for our best doing; 
but the bearing of sugh blame as this is the real test 
of our characters. “For what glory is it, if, when 
ye sin, and are buffeted for it, ye shall take it 
patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God.” A trial of this kind ought, therefore, to be a 
means of grace to any one of us. And it is pretty 
sure to come. 


Curiosity has its good side as well as its bad side. 
If men, as well as women, had no curiosity, they 
would let siip many an opportunity of learning that 
which would benefit them, and of finding out the 
special need of others whom they ought to minister 
to. It is not to a man’s credit that he can sit un- 
moved in a crowded church while there is a disturb- 
ance in some portion of the congregation, or that he 
can pass a rapidly gathering crowd at a street corner 


of the disturbance or of the gathering crowd. Such 
a man would be of little worth as a student, or as a 
trustworthy man of affairs in the practical world we 
live in. Curiosity may lead one away from his duty; 
but no man is likely to do his whole duty, or to know 
it, if he lacks a full measure of curiosity. 


Most persons would rather do that which is farthest 
from their immediate duty than that which is nearest; 
they would rather show themselves familiar with that 
which it is not, at the time, their chief business to be 
familiar with, than with that which is their chief 
business of the moment. One who professes to be 
writing English would naturally be supposed to ex- 
hibit, first and foremost, a knowledge of English ; 
and yet the English of many writers would seem to 
be much farther from their thoughts than the French 
or Latin phrases with which they un-English, and 
therefore adulterate and weaken, their speech. Nor 
is this way of demonstrating one’s learning and culti- 
vation a modern invention. A fourteenth-century 
writer, John of Trevisa, quaintly tells us that the 
country people “fondeth [try] with gret bysynes 
for to speke Freynsch for to be more y-told of.” If 
the town-folk of the nineteenth century would resent 
being considered “country people” because of their 
ambition to show their knowledge of a foreign tongue, 
not less might the country folk resent being regarded 
as the only people who are willing to prove the in- 
sufficiency of their English by an untimely exhibit 
of their proficiency in French. 


Each new year brings its new calls for added helps 
to Bible study. With the growth of interest and of 
intelligence in this study, there is a demand for other 
and better aids to its prosecution. It is the purpose 
of The Sunday School Times to meet, as far as possi- 
ble, the necessity thus laid upon it ; and its plans for 
the new year (1889) are now announced in part 
as follows : 


Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons. 
By Professor W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Critical Notes on the New Testament lessons. 
By President Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., 
of Yale University. 


Suggestive Jottings on the Old Testament lessons. 
By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, D.D., of 
Oxford University, England. 


Suggestive Jottings on the New Testament lessons. 
By Professor F. Godet, D.D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Neufchatel, Switzerland. 


Homiletical Articles. 
By the Rev. Alexander McLaren, D.D., of 
Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points. 
By Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D., LL.D., 
of Denver, Colorado. 


Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia. 


Teaching Hints. 
By the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, I D.D., of New 





without ever a question or a thought as to the cause 


Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By “Faith Latimer,” of Louisville, Kentucky, 


Question Hints. 
By Miss Anna T. Pearce, of Philadelphia. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By the Rev. Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., of Durham, England. 


On each lesson there will be given the Lesson Plan, 
the Lesson Analysis, the Lesson Surroundings, Black- 
board Hints, Hints for Lesson Hymns ; together with 
a new lesson-help in a Lesson Summary, presenting a 
perspective view of the lesson as a whole, with points 
which are worthy of special emphasis in its teaching, 
In addition to these regular lesson-helps, there will 
be a series of descriptive articles on the geography 
and historical aspects of the regions covered by the 
lessons, by the Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D.; 
contributions from the field of rabbinical literature 
by Dr. Jacob Mayer ; letters from the far East by 
Professor Dr. Hermann. V. Hilprecht of the Baby- 
lonian Expedition; in addition to the side-light 
articles, week by week, from eminent specialists on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to be announced hereafter. 
It is confidently believed that the arrangement for 
the new year will be in advance of any former year, 
in its practical value to Bible students and Sunday- 
school teachers generally, 





HELPING BY NOT HINDERING. 


There are people who only hinder others.. Instead 
of lightening their burdens, they add to them. In- 
stead of being a comfort, they are a constant trial to 
their friends. Instead of giving cheer, they give 
disheartenment. They make life harder for others, 
rather than easier. When such people would heed 
the counsel, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” the 
first thing they must learn to do is to help by not 
hindering. If they will do this, even though they 
give no positive help, they will be of much service 
to those who know them. They will at least cease to 
be a burden, to others, will cease to discourage and 
dishearten, will cease to impede and tax their friends, 

There are a great many hinderers. There are 
those who are always seeing the dark side. No 
matter how bright a thing may be, they are sure to 
find a gloomy view of it. You may paint your hope 
in most radiant colors, but they will blotch it all 
with black when tIey come to look at it. They are 
always seeing difficulties in the path, lions in the way. 
They do nothing but prophesy evil, and find out and 
foretell difficulties and obstacles in the way of others. 

Such people are grievous hinderers. They chill 
ardor and quench enthusiasm in all those whose lives 
they touch. Nobody feels quite happy after meeting 
them; for they manage, even in a moment’s hurried 
greeting, to say some cheerless word which leaves an 
unpleasant impression that one cannot shake off. 
You try to say some pleasant thing, but they spoil it 
by some unfavorable comment. You speak of some 
bright expectations, but they have a doubt ready to 
darken your clear sky with clouds. You refer to 
some difficult task before you, which you purpose 
to accomplish, not thinking of failure; but your 
hindering friend is prompt with suggestions that 
make you feel that you are not competent to its 
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your courage and hope, and perhaps you abandon 
the undertaking which you might otherwise have 
achieved. 

So these people live to make life a little harder for 
all whom they meet. It is impossible to estimate the 
influence which they exert in retarding, discouraging, 
and hindering their fellows. his is a miserable and 
sinful use to make of one’s power over others. Life 
is hard enough, at best, for every one; and he who 
needlessly causes it to be harder for any person is 
guilty of wrong to his fellow-man. Instead of making 
life’s load heavier, and the spirit less brave for duty, 
we should seek to lighten a little every one’s burden, 
and to put fresh hope and courage into every one’s 
heart. ‘We ought at least to cease to hinder. 


“We can never know what the final result of a 
discouraging influence may be. When the Israelites 
were or the edge of the land of promise, ten men 
came back with a disheartening story of fierce war- 
riors and great giants, and by their cowardly and 
unbelieving report they started a wild panic of terror 
among the people. The end of it all was forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness, and the death there of a 
whole generation. One discourager may always do 
immeasurable harm, turning courage to fear, hope to 
despair, strength to weakness, joy to sorrow, in many 
liyes. One gloomy prophet of ill ofttimes retards 
the progress and hinders the prosperity of a whole 
community. 

: These dishearteners will do a great service to those 
who know them if they will simply cease hindering. 
Of course, this is only a negative way of helping 
others; and ifthe same people would throw all their 
influence into the other side of the scale, becoming 
inspirers and strengtheners of others, they would do 
incalculably more for the good of the world. Yet 
even this negative helping by not hindering would 
prove a blessing to many lives, although no positive 
help were thereby given. 

~‘Another class of hinderers consists of those who are 
unnecessarily laying their burdens on others. They 
have trained themselves into such a condition of 
dependence that they can scarcely take a step alone. 
They want to advise with all their friends, and get a 
symposium of counsel on everything they do. At the 
first indication of difficulty or trouble, they fly to 
some one for help. In cases of real trial they break 
down altogether, and have to be carried through on 
the strong arms of unselfish friends. They are a 
constant burden to those upon whom they call for 
sympathy and aid. 

Of course, there are cases of real weakness which 
give one a right to lean on stronger arms, and to be 
helped and borne along by those who are abler and 
wistr. - No true father or mother ever blames a little 
child for its helpless dependence, nor regards it as a 
hinderer of its parents in their life. Nor does any 
one with a right heart find fault with those who 
through disease or misfortune are unable to toil for 
themselves or to bear their own burdens, and who 
Nor, 
again, does any one grow impatient with the depend- 
ence which sorrow or bereavement produces, When 
one.is overwhelmed with grief or crushed by some 
cilamity, there is no Christian man or woman who is 
not eager to extend sympathy in whatever practical 
form it may be required. All stand with gentle heart 
before human weakness and human need, and are 
glad to bear the burdens of those who cannot bear 
their own. 

- But there are many who are neither little children, 
nor invalids, nor victims of great sorrow and trial, 
who yet insist on laying on others the loads which 
belong to themselves. In this way they also become 
hinderers instead of helpers, They think that they 
believe in the inspired lesson, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ;” but they 
get. only one side of it, availing themselves of its 
privileges in their need, without ever putting them- 
selves under its requirement on themselves. They 
believe in others bearing their burdens, but they have 
no thought of bearing the burdens of others. The 
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other burden-text, “Every man shall bear his own 
burden,” they seem to be wholly ignorant of. Yet 
there are loads which none of us have a right to shift 
to other shoulders than our own. We have'no right 
to ask others to take their time to attend to our 
affairs, when we are quite able to attend to our own 
affairs. We have no right to expect others to solve 
our little perplexities, and help us bear our little 
trials, and sympathize with us in our little disap- 
pointments, when we are just as strong for these 
burdens as our friends are. We ought to cultivate 
self-dependence, to think and plan for ourselves, to 
meet our own questions, to.do our own work with our 
own hands, Especially should we shrink from need- 
lessly becoming a burden to those who love us, or 
who are patient enough to be willing to helpus. We 
should at least seek to help our friends by not hinder- 
ing them unnecessarily with our cares. We should 
learn the gospel of self-help even if we do not get 
into our life the other hemisphere of Christian duty, 
—the unselfish side of brotherly help. 

And there are many other hinderers, rather than 
helpers, of others. There are those who hinder others 
by the inconsistencies of their own lives, and by the 
wrong examples they set. There are those who 
hinder by their ugly tempers, by their selfishness, by 
their greed, by their thoughtlessness, by their want 
of heart, by their ambition and their pride. There 
are those who hinder, even when they try to help, by 
their lack of delicacy and tact. There are many who 
try to comfort others, who only make worse the hurt 
which they would heal. If it were possible to elimi- 
nate all the needless hindering of others there is in 
people’s lives, this alone would add a large volume 
to the total of the world’s happiness. Then if all the 
hinderers could be made to be helpers, a social mil- 
lenium would have already dawned. Let all of us 
do our part to usher in that day. At least, let us 
have a care to help by not hindering. ¥ 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How to observe the Sabbath so as to keep it holy unto 
God, and to make it truly profitable to man, for whose 
good it was ordained, has always been a point of differ- 
ence among those who have desired to do just right. 
Peculiarly has it been difficult to say what methods of 
Sabbath observance by young children should be adopted 
in Christian families. A recent Editorial, in these pages, 

on “Training Children to Sabbath Observance,” has 
called out wide and varied comment from readers of The 
Sunday School Times; and some of these comments are 
worthy of note. And first there comes a letter from a 
well-known Christian worker in New York, who is of 
the staunchest Scotch Presbyterian stock, and who would 
never be suspected of undue laxity in religious views or 
practices. He says: 

I read with a great deal of interest your article in The Sun- 
day School Times on “ Training Children to Sabbath Observ- 
ance,”’ and I was greatly pleased with it. I said tomy daughter, 
on my way home from school, that it would be a very great 
pleasure to me to have Dr, Trumbull at my house for a visit ; 
but that, on reading this article, I was led to question whether 
he had not really been there. We have three little grandchil- 
dren living with us for the present, and the only time they ever 
get candy from us is on Sunday evening, and the only night in 
the week that they have supper with us is Sunday night. And 
the youngest, who is a bright boy of five, says ‘‘that he loves 
Sunday the best of all the days, because he goes on that day 
down-town to the colored Sunday-school, and because he gets 
candy and sits up to supper on Sunday evening.” Now this 
may be rather a low view of the blessed day of the Lord, but it 
is a good deal better than hating the day, as some children do. 


A New Jersey mother confesses to having been almost 
“ horrified ” at the divergence of the suggested methods 
from the traditional views to which she had been trained ; 
but her mind was sufficiently open to receive new light on 
the subject. And now she wants to know just how to 
make some of those Sunday-clocks which were told about 
Here is her letter: 


I have received so much benefit from your hints on the train- 
ing of children in your Notes on Open Letters that I think you 
ought to know of it. Particularly was I interested in the Edi- 
torial on ‘Training Children to Sabbath Observance” and 
the experience of the Christian mother in Philadelphia. I 
wish that she would explain how she made Sunday-clocks. 
The idea of thus entertaining children on the Lord’s Day was 
entirely new to me, and at first almost horrified me; but, after 
thought upon it, I see that I can conscientiously adopt some of 
these plans, I have five children whom the Master has entrusted 





me to train for him. I hope we may often have “helps” 
from you. 

A common method of making Sunday-clocks is by 
drawing a dial-plate after the pattern of a clock face on 
a large sheet of paper, and writing in Bible texts at the 
place of the hour figures, or on lines radiating from the 
centre toward the figures. The first text of the series 
should be a single key-word, such, for example, as 
“Watch.” The second text should contain two words; 
as, for example, “‘ Watch ye.” Thethird should contain 
three words; say, “ Watch and pray.” And soon, adding 
one word to every succeeding text until the limit of 
twelve is reached im such a verse as, “ Watch therefore : 
for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 
There can be great variety in this kind of work, with 
no little quickening of interest in Bible searching by 
the children, 

From several sources there come protests against par- 
ticular methods of interesting children, suggested in the 
Editorial referred to, or in the Open Letters on the same 
subject, commented on editorially. A Massachusetts 
woman, who is so much pleased with the Editorial as a 
whole that she desires permission to have it printed in 
tract form for general distribution, cannot approve of 
Sunday visiting, even though it be by the little folks’ 
going to “grandma’s.” And a Canadian mother was 

“jinexpressibly shocked” by the mere inquiry of a Chris- 
tian mother, whether sewing for the poor on the Lord’s 
Day was a proper occupation for children. Moreover 
she says: 

Indeed, it seems to me that through the Editorial and letters 
there runs too much the thought of driving activity on the 
Sabbath, and that there is too little made of a calm, peaceful 
rest. The poor children’s brains have enough stimulating work 
all the week. Do let them rest on God’s Sabbath, and cultivate 
their affections and spiritual natures. If the children are regu- 
larly in their places in church and Sunday-school (about which 
there should never be a question), if a little more time is given 
to family worship, if the meals are taken more leisurely, if the 
father of the family uses his cessation from week-day pursuits’ 
to cultivate heart intercourse with his children, if to the younger 
ones the lovely Bible stories are told, and to the elder ones addi- 
tional thoughts on the Sunday-school lesson or sermon are given, 
or there is conversation on the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world,—there will surely be no time left for sewing for the 
poor, dissected maps, Noah’s arks, blocks, or dolls, even if said 
dolls are supposed to say texts, 


Telling of her own delightful early home, she says: .~. 


We had our “ Sunday drawer” too, but it did not contain 
Sunday toys, (what a misnomer!) but the catechisms, lesson- 


helps of the day, the religious (not the Sunday) newspaper, the. 


missionary magazine, and the hymn-books from which we had 
our lovely sings after church in the evening. 


No loving“hearted Christian ever need be “ inexpres- 
sibly shocked ” by the honest questions of a sincere seeker 
after the best way of serving God by labor or by rest. 


The Editor was free to say that he did not think that’ 
sewing for the poor was a wise and proper use of the 


Lord’s Day, for the simple reason that it was too much 
in the line of the ordinary week-day occupations of the 
children; but he was glad to know that a Christian 
mother in New York was trying to find some fitting 
occupation for her children on Sundays. He is now 
glad to know that a Christian mother in Canada is exer- 
cised in the same direction, although he is free to say 
that her program for a Sunday’s work is not one that 
he could approve, simply because there is not enough of 
rest in it. If young children were made to attend two 
church services on Sunday, and a Sunday-school session 
besides, and were to have at home additional. thoughts 
on the Sunday-school lesson or the sermon, with conver- 
sation on the progress of Christ’s kingdom, their poor 
tired brains would be overworked when they needed 
rest. Nor,can rest be found by*a child in its waking 
hours in positive inaction or in uncongenial constraint. 
The hardest work a little child could do, and the cruelest 
kind of work, would be to have to sit perfectly quiet 
without moving or speaking for even one whole hour. 
In order’to rest, a child must have restful occupation ; 
and the question at issue is, How can such restful occu- 
pation for children on et a Day as is consistent 
with the spirit and purposes of that day be secured in 
the average Christian home? That question is worthy 
of the attention of every Christian parent and teacher. 
It includes the subordinate questions whether it is better 
for a child to enjoy a dissected map of the Holy Land, 
or to sweat over a dissected body of divinity; whether 
the baby can have its Sunday rattle, or must toil through 
the day without any help to its resting. There are, 
indeed, those who object to all Sunday toys, yet who 
think it is quite right for a child to work over its Sunday- 
school lesson on Sunday; while there are others who think 
that even that kind of work ought not to burden the day 
of rest. Work is no less work for being good work, 


[Wal Sick, Nora. 
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“HARD AFTER THEE.” 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Amid the battle’s fearful rage and din 

The faithful soldier presses onward still, 

With but one aim—the tried Commander’s will— 
With but one thought—the victory to win ; 
Or failing so (if stern defeat hath been 

The end of all)—still following to fulfil 

His Leader’s orders, even through utmost ill,— 
Ruin and death without, heart-break within. 


O soul, that followest hard behind thy Lord, 
With foes on every side that wound thee sore, 

Hearten thy wavering courage, and endure ; 
Sharper the conflict—nobler the reward ; 

The Captain whom thou servest hath in store 
Not one defeat—/is victories are sure! 


Lexington, Va. 





THE RELATIONS OF MOAB AND ISRAEL. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


It is difficult for the traveler, standing on the Mount 
of Olives, and looking eastward at the long and almost 
even line of mountains which bound the not very distant 
horizon, with a gauzy belt of intervening haze that some- 
what exaggerates the distance to the eye, to realize the 
practical isolation of that mountain range from the roll- 
ing hills of the Judean wilderness, which fill the nearer 
landscape. Yet there have been from the earliest ages 
to the present day obstacles, both physical and political, 
which have kept asunder the regions of Palestine and 
Moab. That filmy cloud in front of the mountain range 
is the evaporation from the calm pool of the Dead Sea. 
That mysterious lake, sunk thirteen hundred feet below 
the surface of the Mediterranean, and buried far below 
our line of vision, is walled, rather than bounded, by 
parallel lines of precipice on either side, rising almost 
sheer from two thousand to four thousand feet. For an 
extent of forty miles on the west side, from Jericho to 
Jebel Usdum, only two or three precipitous and dan- 
gerous passes afford an access to its shore. On the east 
side there is but one track available for a baggage ani- 
mal along the whole extent of the lake; and on neither 
side is it possible for horses or camels to follow the shore, 
excepting on the southern half of the west and on the 
northern half of the east side. To reach the Moab of 
Israelitish history from Judah, the only route was to 
descend the cliff of Hazziz over Engedi, and skirt the 
lifeless and waterless shore of the lake for twenty miles 
to the salt mountain of Jebel Usdum; then cross the 
dreary salt plain which forms its southern boundary for 
twenty miles; and then follow the east shore up to the 
pass which leads through narrow defiles for three thou- 
sand feet up to Kir Moab, the modern Kerabd. The 
approach from northern Palestine was less difficult, being 
from the fords of Jordan above Jericho, down the plain 
of Shittim, and-for near twenty miles by a narrow rock- 
strewn track along the sea-shore to the moyth of the 
Arnon, from which a few steep paths, hardly practicable 
for mules, lead up to the highland plateau of Moab. 

Such are the physical causes of isolation. In the 
times of Bible history, the political difficulties were even 
greater. The southern plain, drained by seven little 
streams from the spurs of Mount Hor, was scoured by 
the freebooters of Edom, who from their fastnesses in 
Akrabbim could command the whole dreary expanse, 
and were ever ready to pounce down upon the wayfarer, 
as do to this day their successors in Petra. On two 
occasions has the writer been attacked by these Edomite 
bands ir this very plain. 

To understand the difficulty of access by the northern 
route in the time of the Israelitish monarchy, we must 
recall the political changes which before that period had 
affected the position of Moab. The earliest inhabitants 
of the eastern plateau of whom any trace remains, were 
the Emim and the Zamzummim, mentioned cursorily in 
the Pentateuch, the contemporaries of the Anakim, and 
whose rude sepulchral or sacred monuments, in the shape 
of dolmens, or huge flat stones supported on two or three 
massive blocks, and menhirs, or rude stone pillars, are 
scattered in vast numbers over all the mountain sides of 
Moab and Ammon. The descendants of Lot appear to 
have dispossessed these men of the stone age; and Moab 
possessed originally the whole mountain range from 
north to south on the east side of the Dead Sea, as well as 
downs which thence roll eastward till lost in the Arabian 
desert, while its kinsmen of Ammon held the region to 
the north, as faras the Jabbok. But shortly before the 
exodus the warlike Amorites had crossed the Jordan, 
Without halting or occupying the exuberantly fertile 





plain of Shittim on its eastern side, and had expelled 
the Moabites from the northern half of their original 
domain from Heshbon down to the gorge of the Arnon, 
which thenceforth, until the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, remained the northern limit of Moab. The 
Amorite possession was of short duration; for Moses, at 
the great battle of Jebel Shihan, utterly destroyed 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, and his army, whose terri- 
tory became the tribe of Reuben. But all this time 
Moab retained the plain of Shittim, to which she had 
access, not by the highlands, but by the water-side track 
already mentioned. It is these topographical features 
which explain to us why in later times Moab was a 
feudatory of Israel, which seems on the map more dis- 
tant, but which could reach the country by the northern 
route, and not of Judah, to which practically it was 
inaccessible by any safe military road. 


The relations of Moab towards the chosen people seem 
more generally to have partaken of the character of 
unfriendly neutrality than of actual hostility. When 
Moses led the nation, in the thirty-eighth year of the 
wanderings, by the circuitous détour round Edom towards 
the Jordan valley, he carefully avoided the southern 
territory, still held by Moab, but attacked Sihon from 
the east, above the headwaters of the Arnon. But so 
recent had been the Amorite conquest, that Moab felt as 
though not Sihon, but Moses, had driven her south of 
the Arnon, and appropriated her land. This feeling 
remained for generations, as we may see from Jephthah’s 
state paper (if we may use the term), addressed to Ammon 
(Judg. 11 : 12-28). Hence the alarm-of Balak when he 
saw the new comers forming a wedge between himself 
and his kinsmen of Ammon, and also occupying the low 
plains of the Jordan, the “ Ciccar,” which he had still 
retained as an outlying portion of his kingdom. We 
find Moab now in close alliance with the nomads on her 
eastern border, the Midianites, and combining with them, 
after the episode of Balaam’s prophecy, to seduce Israel 
by licentious and idolatrous rites in the seething and 
luxurious plains of Shittim. But when the plague had 
been stamped out by the holy courage of Phinehas, we 
do not find that Moab took any further part against Israel, 
and in the struggle with Midian, in which Balaam fell, 
the Moabites are not mentioned (Num. 31). Neverthe- 
less a feud continued between Moab and the northern 
tribes of Israel down to the reign of David. Benjamin, 
from its territory abutting on the fords of Jordan, bore 
the brunt of the struggle; and it was at Jericho that the 
Moabite king, Eglon, received tribute for eighteen years, 
and was finally slain by the Benjamite Ehud. Saul, as 
a Benjamite, did not forget the hereditary hostility, and 
warred against Moab, though, as far as appears, without 
success. In these struggles Judah, whose intercourse 
with Moab was only by the southern route, took no part; 
and it was probably its rivalty with Benjamin which 
cemented the friendship, illustrated by the episode of 
Ruth, between Moab and at least one city of the southern 
tribe. The marriage of Boaz and Ruth was clearly 
looked upon as honorable and in accordance with the 
Mosaic law, which it could not have been unless Ruth 
had renounced the false gods of her people and embraced 
the worship of Jahveh, which the Targum affirms she 
had already done. Remembering that the great-grand- 
mother of David was thus a Moabite, we can easily under- 
stand how, when hard pressed by Saul, the vindictive 
enemy of Moab, he had no hesitation in passing round 
he southern end of the Dead Sea, and leaving his parents 
under the protection of the Moabite king. The trust 
was, so far as we know, faithfully kept; nor does history 
give us the slightest clew to the reason for the sudden 
chaage which, twenty years later, caused the horrors of 
David’s campaign and the partial extermination of the 
nation. Probably Moab had united with Ammon in 
some act of insalt or perfidy such as that described in 
2 Samuel 10. From this time down to the captivity of 
Moab by Assyria, its relations both to Israel and Judah 
were never friendly, unless when held in thraldom and 
under tribute by the northern kingdom. 

The enormous annual tribute of one hundred thousand 
fleeces of rams, and as many of lambs, led, after the death 
of Ahab, to a vigorous revolt, in which Ammon rallied 
to the support of Moab. This tribute in kind is referred 
to by Isaiah (Isa. 16:1): “Send ye the lamb to the ruler 
of the land from Sela to the wilderness.” A campaign, or 
rather two campaigns, quickly followed, of which, or of 
parts of which, we have three distinct records. 2 Kings3 
recounts the invasion of Moab by the combined armies 
of Israel, Judah, and Edom. 2 Chronicles 20 records an 
invasion of Judah by Moab and her allies, Ammon and 
Edom. Twenty years ago the discovery of the famous 
monolith of King Mesha, at Dibon, known as “the 


thousand years old, and not only the sole Moabite 
inscription, but the earliest existing document in the 
Hebrew language, older by a hundred and fifty years 
than any other epigraphic record containing the same 
species of writing, gave us the story of Moab’s struggle 
with Israel from the side of the former. It is not easy to’ 
settle the chronological order of the three fragmentary 
records; but, though there are authorities against me, I 
am inclined to place the invasion of Judah first, as we 
are told that it was prior to the alliance between Jehosh- 
aphat and Ahaziah (2 Chron, 20 : 85), and also because 
it explains Judah’s readiness to join Israel in the inva- 
sion of Moab. There are two reasons why Mesha should’ 
have chosen the route roynd the south end of the Dead 
Sea, instead of the natural line of march against Israel, 
up the Jordan valley, and these are that Ahab had’ 
erected or strengthened a chain of fortresses north of the. 
Arnon, and that Mesha had secured the aid of the wild 
Edomite nomads and inhabitants of the South. We 
know the picturesque story of the battle of Berachah, 
and the devout gratitude of Jehoshaphat. Within a year 
or two, Israel and Judah, having secured the alliance of 
Edom, indispensable if Moab were to be assailed from 
the south, where she had no frontier fortresses, retaliated 
by the invasion of Moab round the south of the Dead, 
Sea, and were saved by Divine interposition, through: 
the prophet Elisha, from the catastrophe like that of 
the battle of Hattin, two thousand years later. Here the 
Moabite stone takes up the record, and pictures to us 
the desperate defense of Mesha in his capital, Kir 
(now Kerak), which the invaders had overrun and de- 
stroyed his whole country. But, as we read in 2 Kings, 
they retired; and then Mesha, evidently a monarch of 
great sagacity and vigor, set to work to restore his 
fortresses, and, pushing beyond the Arnon, wrested 
again from the unstable grasp of Reuben many of the. 
towns which, originally Moabite, had been seized by 
Sihon, to be soon conquered by Moses. 

Henceforward, till the Assyrian inva:ler impartially 
ravaged both alike, Moab was the aggressor in a border 
warfare, kept in check only by the growing power of 
Syria. In the warnings of the Prophets we see how 
bitter was the feud between the children of Lot and of 
Abraham. _ But the end soon came; and from the date. 
of the Captivity the kingdom of Mesha disappears from 
history, and Moab itself has remained but a geographical 
expression. ' 

The College, Durham, England. 





ONE WAY OF TEACHING THE STORY 
OF RUTH. 
BY DR. J. D. MOODY. 


A few years ago, when we had this same lesson, I 
taught it in this way to a class of little girls. So real 
was it to them, that of all their lessons, this one, in after 
examinations, was the best remembered. i 

First, draw an outline map of: Palestine, with a small 
circle for Jerusalem, and a smaller one, near it, for Beth-° 
lehem. Tell about a man and a woman who lived in: 
Bethlehem. The man’s name was Elimelech. (Drawa 
long mark in brown chalk forthe father.) The woman’s 
was Naomi. (Draw a long mark in white for the 
mother.) Now tell them about the father going out to 
his work every day. He would plow, and sow barley, 
pliant cucumbers and onions, or set out grapevines, or 
watch his melon patch while sitting in a cunning little 
house built up on poles. Every evening he would come’ 
home tired, and mamma would get supper for him. 

While papa was out in the fields or garden, mamma 
would be in the house baking bread or making clothes. 
Tell them about the dear little boy baby that came to. 
their house, and how they called him Mahlon. (Draw 
short line in green by the side of the others for the baby.). 
Make the story so real that every little one will become 
wrapped up in the description of the little baby boy with 
a green coat. Then tell them about another little baby 
coming, a little baby brother. They called him Chilion. 
What funny names for babies! (While picturing this 
out, draw a short yellow line by the side of the green 
one.) Tell them about the home-life. Study up the 
subject of home-life in Israel, so as to Be able to talk 
about it familiarly. 

Now tell them about the long, dry summer that came. 
There was scarcely any rain that year; the grass got all 
brown and dried up. The barley did not grow, and they 
had but little bread; the melons and grapes were very 
poor; the water in the wells and creeks all dried up, and 
the goats and oven could hardly dnd enough to eat and 
drink. Picture the hunger and disappointment of the 





Moabite stone,” a unique relic of antiquity, nearly three 
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over to Moab to live, on the other side of the Salt Sea, 
He had heard that there was plenty of water and grass 
overthere. Sothey packed up all theirthings; even the 
little boys packed up their playthings, and loaded them 
with the rest. Make this part of the story vivid. (Now 
erase the marks, and place them over in Moab, preserv- 
ing their respective colors.) Describe the long, tiresome 
journey, papa walking, mamma and the little boys rid- 
ing in a basket on a camel or donkey; how they were 
rocked to sleep while riding in the basket; how glad they 
were to see green grass again, and how they did play 
when they got to their new home. 

Then tell about their papa getting sick, and how 
anxious mamma was; but aftef a while papa died, and 
she only had her two little boys left. (Rub out the 


brown mark.) Now describe the boys growing up till 


they became men as big as their papa used to be. (In- 
crease the length of the short marks.) After a while 
they got married. (Make a red mark by the green one, 
for Orpah, and a blue mark by the yellow one, for 
Ruth.) Aftera while Mahlon and Chilion both get sick 
and die, (Rub out their marks.) Tell them how lone- 
some it was for these three poor women, how they cried, 
and how one day Naomi was thinking about her old 
homé in Bethlehem, and she thought she must just go 
right back there again to live. Describe the starting. 
(Rub out the three marks, and place them up by the 
fords of Jordan.) Tell about Orpah going back (rub her 
mark. out, and place it in Moab again), and how Ruth 
went with Naomi to Bethlehem, (Rub out both marks, 
and place them back in Bethlehem.) 

Dell how glad everybody was to see Naomi again. It 
was just harvest-time, and Ruth said to her mother she 
guessed she’d go out into the harvest-field and get some 
barley, to make some bread. (Off to one side make a 
purple mark, for Boaz, and several white ones, for the 
reapers. Rub out Ruth’s mark, and put it by the side of 
Boaz.) Tell how Boaz saw Ruth, and loved her, and 
(Rub out marks for Boaz and Ruth, 
and place beside Naomi’s. 

On a vivid background of narrative like this, any 
moral that you may draw from the story will stand out 
clearly. And when the little ones come to the story of 
David, and to the birth of Jesus Christ, a reference back 
to our old friends, Boaz and Ruth, in their home at Beth- 
lehem, will add a new interest to the subject of Bible 
genealogy. 

.+ Mendota, Til. 





SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
BY THE REV. EPIPHANIUS WILSON, 


One time I built a temple vast as thought 
And radiant as cloud ; 
Of rarest stones its dizzy walls were wrought, 
yh: | arial It was with music loud, 
And rich with glorious treasures all unbought. 


And in the east a gilded shrine was chased ; 
And, for an oriel’s light, 
Was set a crystal clear and many faced, 
Reflecting vistas bright, 
’ Like to a mirror in a palace placed. 


Last night, a tempest fell from skies of grey; 
It crossed the mountain’s brow, 

And smote my dazzling palace on its way. 
I sit ’mid ruins now, 

‘But the stars nearer shine than yesterday, 


_ Wew York City. 





MORALITY THAT CANNOT BE UTILIZED. 
BY B, B. ADAMS, JR. 


It isa precious thought that, as a mother accepts and 
preserves, with commendation, the botchy patchwork or 
ludicrous pencil-drawing which her child lovingly pre- 
sents for her approval, so God, in his infinite tenderness, 
will receive from his children, often at their own rose- 
colored estimate, the slender and sickly results of their 
efforts to do something of value for him. But it is love, 
and love only, that thus miraculously creates value in a 
thing naturally valueless. We must beware how we 
count on the approval of our final account, because of 
the presence in it of any credit items, whose value is 
reckoned by an earthly standard. 

A quaint preacher, recently, in contrasting upright- 
ness before one’s fellows with the zealous desire to be 
right. before God, and recounting some of the things 
which “the Son of man shall find when he cometh on 
the earth,” mentioned “a large amount of morality that 
cannot be utilized.” How suggestive is this,—of im- 
mense machines constructed to dig a canal or pierce a 
mountain, but left to rust and ruin because the water- 
way or tunnel has been found impracticable or unneces 





sary; of a fair building which the purchaser of a piece 
of land must demolish and remove because it does not 
fit into his plans for a new and larger edifice; of the 
two-column article, familiar to every editor, which has 
worth and beauty, but which lacks the solidity that gives 
strength; of the talented applicant for a bookkeeper’s 
place, whose love of billiards or beer neutralizes his 
knowledge of books! 

These failures in concerns governed by time and sense 
constitute their own monuments. Do we realize that 
the sight of such monuments will be as melancholy in 
the moral as in the material world? Men scarcely see the 
premonitions of industrial or mercantile blunders, even 
when the signs are patent if viewed aright, and in the 
invisible life their mental blindness seems total. Butin 
“that honest hour” to which all will come, our eyes 
will be opened. Let us pray that they may be opened now. 

New York City. 
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LITTLE JOSHUA. 
BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 


“Joshu-a, Joshu-a, Josh-u-a,” came a shrill call, float- 
ing down from a high brick building into the yard 
beneath. 

It was asmall yard. Broken boxes and old tomato- 
cans were heaped in one corner. There was also an ash- 
heap, and on the top of the ash-heap stood a little boy. 
He had climbed up there to look over the fence into the 
court next door. This was his favorite employment; 
but for once he was glad to obey his mother’s voice, call- 
ing him in, for there was nothing going on in the court. 

The‘ joiner’s shop was closed. The little stable was 
deserted except for one man, who sat in the sun, his 
chair tipped back against the well-curb, reading the 
morning paper. The man who pressed hats was not to 
be seen at his dusty window, wielding his big iron. 

Joshua’s little world had ceased to act, and stood 
motionless, like a mechanical toy that has run down. 

Joshua turned, disappointed, and climbed the long 
stairs that led to his home. 

“Mother,” he asked, “why have they stopped work- 
ing in the court?” 

“Tt’s Sunday, to be sure,” said his mother. “ Ye’re 
that ignorant, Joshu-a; and to think of all I’ve done for 
yer, slaving night and day, and yer not know a thing.” 

“T do know,” said Joshua, “It’s the day for father 
to go sailing. And have they gone in the court too?” 

“ How should I know?” said his mother. “It’s ques- 
tions, questions, all the day. Ye’re to go to Sunday- 
school, Joshu-a. The man that come yest’day thinks a 
sight of yer. Yer go to th’ second house below the beer- 
shop, and look sharp to the new clothes. Jest stick right 
up. Yer as good as the best.” 

Joshua was only a very little boy as yet. He was, 
however, accustomed to find his way about the streets 
alone. To find the Sunday-school was the easiest part 
of his task. But would the big boys be there? He had 
been once to day-school, and the big boys had frightened 
him. His heart beat fast at the very thought of them, 

He followed a number of children through a narrow 
doorway, and up a flight of stairs into a big room. 

From that time on, Joshua forgot to be afraid. The 
kind gentleman who welcomed him, the music, the other 
little boys, the pretty lady by whom he was seated, all 
interested him. 

Finally the lady asked a question. 

“Who can tell about Joshua this morning?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Joshua. He thought he should 
answer, when his name was spoken. 

“Can yout ” said the lady, smiling. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Joshua. 


“ What did Joshua do?” said the lene: “Have you 
read the story with your mother?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Joshua, “ My mother doesn’t read. 


She does washing.” 

The lady was perplexed. 

“Tell me, dear. How did you learn about Joshua?” 
she said. 

Now it was Joshua’s turn to be perplexed. 

“That’s my name,” he said, hesitating. 

“Qh!” said the lady, and then she laughed, and 
stroked Joshua’s hair. 

She told him he must listen very carefully, for they 
were going to talk about a man named Joshua, who 
lived long ago. 

“He was the first Joshua,” said the lady, “and you 
will see what a brave man he was. Perhaps you will 
wish to be like him, seeing you have his name.” 





Joshua was ready to listen. Strange things he heard I 


about that other Joshua. He was certainly avery brave | 
man, and Joshua was proud of him, 

The lady showed the little boy a picture of Joshua be. ; 
fore the walls of Jericho, and the child went home holding © 
his head high. Visions of battles and falling cities were 
before his eyes, and in the midst of all stood Joshua, his 
Joshua, with his hand held out to direct the people. 

Joshua found his father at home. 

“Father,” he said, “did you ever hear about Joshua? 
Not me, but the other Joshua.” 

He climbed upon his father’s knee, and finding he did 
not know much about the great Joshua, the little Joshua 
was pleased to tell about him. 

“ But I forgit the name of the city,” said Joshua, re- 
gretfully. 

“Mother, bring out the book, and let’s see,” said his 
father. So it'came about that they opened the Bible, 
and read the whole story of the taking of Jericho. 

The next day Joshua took up his usual station on the 
ash-heap, 

All was once more enterprise in the court. The joiners 
were working in their long clean shop, and one could 
catch glimpses of them and their shining rulers: as they 
passed before the windows. The old presser of hats bent 
over his iron, often stopping to wipe the moisture from 
his spectacles, People were coming with pitchers to get 
water from the well. Matson & Davis’s dry-goods cart 
was being brought out. What nice gold letters it had 
on the side of it! 

Joshua could not read the letters, but he knew the big 
store to which the cart belonged. He often imagined 
riding like a prince in the cart, and stopping at the 
beautiful store to buy a red silk dress for his mother. 

But to-day he was thinking about the other Joshua. 

“T will pretend the court’s Jericho,” thought Joshua, 

He clapped his hands. But a difficulty presented 
itself to his mind. 

He had often wished to climb the fence and enter the 
beloved court. But he hadan enemy there. One of the 
big boys was employed about the stable. He washed 
the carriages with a short piece of hose; and he some- 
times turned the hose on Joshua, causing him to dodge 
down behind the fence. 

Once the big boy, and his friends who came to visit 
him, had directed their sling-shots against Joshua, call- 
ing him “young sparrow;” so he had been obliged to 
run to the house, 

“The big boy will not mind my marching round the 
outside of the court,” thinks Joshua; “but will he let 
me come in?” 

Joshua found it was possible to march all around the 
court, by creeping through holes in the fences, One 
side was open to the big street, and from there he might 
easily enter, if he only dared. 

But he did not dare. Each time he came to the street 
entrance Joshua thought, “Next time I will go in;” 
and so he marched a great many times around Jericho, 

It was twelve o’clock. The schools were out, and a 
number of big boys lounged into the court. 

“T can never go in now,” thinks little Joshua. He 
had reached the street again, His head was up, his 
hand held out to direct ‘the imaginary army whose 
leader he was. 

Suddenly a dog came rushing down the street, fol- 
lowed by a number of school-children, A big advertise- 
ment was tied to the dog’s tail, He was lame, and 
panting for breath. 

He dodged into the court. 

Joshua did not wait. He ran into the court, and stood 
before the pile of boards under which the dog had taken 
refuge. 

“You sha’n’t hurt him,” said Joshua, his head up, 
his hand held out. 

The school-children both big and little, he with the 
hose, two joiners with their dinner-pails, and even the 
presser of hats, all were gathered to look at Joshua. 

“Phew! He’s got some pluck,—has he?” said the big 
boy; and he shut one eye at Joshua, 

But Joshua never quailed. 

“Ts that your dog?” asked one of the joiners. 

“No; but you sha’n’t hurt him,” said Joshua. 

“We won’t hurt him,” said the handsome young fel- 
low, smiling. “Here, you chaps, clear out of this! 
You’re a beastly mean crowd.” 

“ We'll coax him into the shop, and give him a smack 
from my pail,” he said to Joshua. 

He placed his big hand on Joshua’s shoulder, and they 
bent down together to look at the dog. 

So that was the way the walls of Jericho fell down for 
little Joshua. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1888.]} 


1. October 7.—The Commission of Joshua 


2. October 14.—Crossing the Jordan 


Josh. 1: 1-9 





Josh, 3 : 5-17 





3. October 21.—The Stones of Memorial 


. October 28.—The Fall of Jericho 
. November 4.—Defeat at Ai......... 


. November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance 


Josh, 4 : 10-24 
Josh, 6 : 1-16 








Josh, 7 : 1-12 





Josh. 14 : 5-15 





. November 25. 


10. December 9.—Gideon’s Army 


.—The Covenant Renewed 


a 

5. 

6. 

7. November 18.—Helping One Another..,.........s...++ Josh, 21 : 43-45; 22:1-9 
8. 

9. December 2.—Israel Under Judges 





Josh, 2 : 19-28 
Judg. 2 : 11-23 





Judg. 7 :1-8 





11. December 16.—Death of Samson 
12. December 23.— 


Judg. 16 : 21-31 





Ruth’s Choice ........................ Rath 1: 16-22 
13. December 30.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Num. 6 : 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 


1-4; or 





LESSON XIL, SUNDAY, 


DECEMBER 23, 1888. 


TirLeE: RUTH’S CHOICE. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Ruth 1: 16-22. Memory verses, 16-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


16 And Ruth said, Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy peo- 
ple shail be my people, and thy God 
my God: 

17 Where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried: the 
Lorp dosoto me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me. 

18 When she saw that she was 
steadfastly minded to go with her, 
then she left speaking unto her. 

19 ¢ Sothey two went until they 
came to Béth’-le-hém. And it 
came to pass, when they were 
come to Béth’-le-hém, that all the 
city was moved about them, and 
they said, Js this Nai’o-mi? 

20 And she said unto them, Call 
me not N4é/’o-mi, call me Ma’ra: 
for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me. 

’ 21 I went out full, and the Lorp 
hath brought me home again 


REVISED VERSION. 

16 And Ruth said, Intreat me not 
toleavethee,andtoreturn from 
following after thee : for whith- 
er thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I willlodge: 
thy people shall be my people, 

17 and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lorp do 
soto me,and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me. 

18 And when slie saw that she was 
stedfastly minded to go with 
her, she left speaking unto her, 

19 So they two went until they 
came to Beth-iehem. And it 
came to pass, when they were 
come to Beth-lehem, that all 
the city was moved aboutthem, 
and the women said, Is this 

20 Naomi? And she said unto 
them, Call me not !Naomi, call 
me 2Mara: for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with 

21 me. I went out full, and the 
Lorp hath brought me home 


empty: why ‘hen call ye me Na’o- 
mi, seeing the Lorp hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me? 

22 So N&’o-mi returned, and 
Ruth the M6’ab-i-tess, her daugh- 
ter in law, with her, which return- 
ed out of the country of M6’ab: and 
they came to Béth’-le-hém in the 
beginning of- barley harvest.’ 


again empty: why cail ye me 
Naomi, seeing the LorpD hath 
testified against me, and the 
Almighty hath afflicted me? 
22 So Naomi returned, and Ruth 
the Moabitess, her daughter in 
law, with her, which returned 
out of the country of Moab: 
and they came to Beth-lehem 
in the beginning of barley 
harvest. * 








1 That is, Pleatant. 2 That ts, Bitter. 
The American Committee would substitute‘ who” for ** which” in verse 
22, ond “Jehovah” for “the Lorp” throughout. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Promises Fulfilled. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 


of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of 


Usrael; all came to pass.—Josh. 21 : 45. 


Lrsson Topic: Preferring God's Peop!e. 


1, Ruth’s Preference, vs. 16, 17. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Naomi’s Assent, vs. 18, 22. 
3. Bethiehem’s Sympathy, vs. 19, 21. 


GoLpEN TExtT: Thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.—Ruth 1: 16. 


Darry Home Reaprinos: 
M.—Ruth 1: 16-22. Preferring God’s people. 
T.—Ruth1:1-15. Ruth’s early history. 
W.—Ruth 2 : 1-23. Ruth gleaning. 
T.—Ruth 3:1-18, The kindness of Boaz. 
F.—Ruth 4 :1-17. Ruth married to Boaz. 
$.—John 15: 1-17. The duty of brotherly love. 
$.—1 John 3 : 1-24. Love among God’s children. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. RUTH’S PREFERENCE, 
i. Diversion Deprecated : 
Intreat me not to leave thee (16). 
God forbid that we should forsake the Eaee, com. 24: 16). 
Nay; but we will serve the Lord (Josh. 
As the Lord liveth . .. I will not leave bach a Kings 2:2). 
Lord, to whom shail we go? (John 6 : 68.) 


ll. Decision Announced : 

Whither thou goest, I will go (16). 
As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord Gosh, 24 : 15). 
O king, . .. we will not serve thy gods (Dan. 3: 


1 will follow thee whithersoever thou guest (Luke 9: 57). 
1 am set for the defence of the gospel (Phil. 1 : 16). 
ill. Continuance Vowed: 
The Lord do so tome... tf aught but death part thee and me 
(17). 
I will give thee thanks for ever (Psa. 52 : 9). 
I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ey 104 : 33), 
So that I may accomplish my course (Acts 20 : 24). 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize (Phil. 3 : 14). 
1. ‘‘Intreat me not to leave thee.’’ (1) Ruth’s preference; (2) 
aomi’s acqui- 


Naomi’s suggestion; (3) Ruth’s decision; (4) 
escence. 
2. ‘* Whither thou goest, I will go.’’ 
(2) The chosen companionship ; 
8. “If aught but death art thee an 
@) Prof 


(1) The unknown destination ; 
3) The complete dedication. 

me.’’ (1) Loving fellowship; 
fellow ; (8) Permanent fellowship, 





: Il, NAOMI’S ASSENT. 
|. The Stedfast Mind : . 
She was stedfastly minded to go with her (18). 
No man... looking back, is fit for the kingdom (Luke 9 ; 62). 
He would not be persuaded (Acts 21 : 14). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15: 58). 
A doubleminded man, unstable in all his ways (Jas. 1: 8). 


Il. The Gracious Assent : 

When she saw, ... she left speaking wnto her (18). 
Ye are witnesses... that ye have chosen you the Lord (Josh, 24 : 22), 
Bid me come unto thee. . And he said, Come (Matt, 14 ; 28, 29). 


He saith unto them, Come, ‘and ye shall see (John 1 : 39). 
We ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done (Acts 21 ; 14). 


i. The Loving Companionship: 
So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess (22). 


ag thy good and how pleasant... to dwell together in unity! (Psa. 
133: 1. 
Was oan our heart burning within us... in the way? Gam 24 : 32.) 
They brought him on his way unto the ship (Acts 20 : 38). 
~ Lord stood by me, and sirengthened me (2 Tim. 4 : 17). 
1, ‘‘She saw that she was Bay ae minded.”’ Thestedfast mind : 
ow its characteristics ; (2) Its manifestations; (3) Its fruits. 
2. “She left speaking unto her.’’ (1) A time to = dar (2) A time 
to be silent.—(1) Testing by words ; ; (2) Approving by silence. 
3. ‘‘They eame to Bethlehem.” (1) Who? (2) Whence ? (3) 
Whither? (4) Why? 


III, BETHLEHEM’S SYMPATHY, 
1. Bethlehem: 


They came to Beth-lehem (19). 

And Samuel... came to Beth-lehem (1 Sam. 16 : 4). 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea (Mait. 2:1). 

Let us now go even unto Bethlehem (Luke 2: 15 »). 

The scripture said that the Christ cometh . ‘from Bethlehem (John 
7:42). 

ll. Sympa’hy: 
All the city was moved about them (19). 


All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this ? (Matt. 21 : 10.) 
She vin, a widow: and much people of the city was with her (Luke 


Weep 7 ‘ith them that weep (Rom. 12: 15). 
Bear ye one auother’s burdens (Gal, 6 : 2). 


ill. Sorrow : 
The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me (20). 


She was in bitterness of soul, and Pfayed (1 Sam. 1 : 10), 
The Lord hath taken away (Job 1: 21). 

He... filleth me with bitterness (Job 9 : 18). 

Another dieta in bitterness of soul (Job 21 : 25). 


1. ‘* All the city was moved about them.”’ (1) In surprise; (2) In 

sympathy.—(1) Naomi’s sorrowful condition ; (2) Bethlehem’s 
kindly concern. 

2. “Call me eo, Naomi, call me Mara,’”’ (1) The name “ Pleasant” 
renounced; (Zz) The name “ Bitter’’ preferred.—(1) Nuomi’s 
changed condition: (2) Naomi's changed designa: ion. 

3. ** The Almighty hath afflicted me.” (1) The source of affliction ; 
(2) The forms of affliction ; (3) The recipients of affliction; (4) 
The fruits of affliction, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MAKING CHOICE OF GOD. 
1, Demanded : 
Under Moses at Sinai (Exod. 32 : 26), 
Under Moses at Horeb (Deut. 30 : 19). 
Under Joshua at Shechem (Josh. 24 : 15, 22), 
By Naomi of Ruth (Ruth 1: 14, 15). 
Under Elijah at Carmel (1 Kings 18 : 21). 
By Isaiah of Israel (Isa. 1 : 16-21 = 
By Ezekiel of Israel (Ezek. 20 : 39). 
By Jesus of his foliowers (John 6 : 67). 


2. Illustrated : 


By the Levites at Sinai (Exod. 32 : 27, 28). 

By Israel at Shechem (Josh, 24 : 16-18, 21, 24). 
By Ruth (Ruth 1 : 16-18). 

By the people at Carmel (1 Kings 18 : 39, 40), 
By Christ's hearers (Luke 9 : 57-62). 

By Mary (Luke i0: my 2). 

By Paui (Acts 20 + 22-24 ; 21:13). 

By Moses (Heb. 11 > 24-26), 


3. Enforced: (Prov. 1 : 24-29), 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The position of the Book of Ruth in our Bibles differs from 
that given it in the Hebrew Bible. But our versions agree 
with the Septuagint in placing it next to the Book of Judges. 
The events occurred during the time of the “judges” 
(Ruth 1: 1), probably at least a century before Saul became 
king; but no definite date can be assigned to them. The 
story seems to belung to some interval of repose in the history 
of Israel. Boaz is spoken of as the great-grandfather of 
David, and this would point to a time before the oppression 
under the Philistines, The closing chapters of the Book of 
Judges (17-21) relate incidents that belong to an early part 
of Israel’s history under the “judges.” 

This book opens with the simple narrative of Elimelech’s 
sojourn in the land of Moab in consequence of a famine, of 
his death, then of the death of his two sons, then of the 
return of Naomi to the land of Israel with her two daughters- 
in-law. On the way, at some unknown place, probably gn 
the east side of the Jordan, on the borders of the land of 
Moab, the touching scene depicted in verses 6-18 occurred. 
One daughter-in-law turned back at Naomi’s suggestion, 
The lesson tells what the other one said and did. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Book of Ruth presents us with a pleasing episode from 
domestic life. It affords a glimpse of the period of the judges 
of quite a different description from the survey taken of it in 
the Book of Judges; and these strongly contrasting, though 
not conflicting, representations, should be allowed to supple- 
ment one another, if we would understand those times aright. 
The Book of Judges simply records a series of defections from 
the true worship of God, and the penalty which was each 
time inflicted of delivering Israel into the power of their 
foes. In the narrative of the Book of Ruth are pictured 
scenes of peaceful occupation and unaffected piety, showing 
that while there was much to be reprobated, there was also 


another side to this period, and much in it that was to be 
approved. The precise time to which the events of the book 
are to be referred is nowhere distinctly stated. It has been a 
common opinion that the long-continued famine of ten years 
(Ruth 1: 1, 4,6) may have been caused by the ravages of 
foreign foes, though conjectures vary widely as to the par- 
ticular period of oppression in which it occurred. Some have 
referred it to the domination of Eglon, king of Moab (Judg. 
3: 14), others to that of Midian (Judg. 6 : 1), or of the Philis- 
tines (Judg.13:1). Ruth 1: 1 simply states that it was “in 
the days when the judges ruled;” and the genealogy (Ruth 
4; 18-22) warrants no definite conclusion, as it is evident from 
the period covered, and the fewness of the names, that the 
links of descent are not given in full, It adds to the interest 
of the book that the events here detailed occurred in the line 
of the ancestry of David, and consequently also in that of our 
Lord ; and this is doubtless the reason why they were recorded. 

Verse 16.—This beautiful and touching language of Ruth 
is in response to the words of her mother-in-law Naomi, in 
the preceding verse. The long-continued famine which had 
driven Naomi and her family to the land of Moab was now 
at an end (Ruth 1: 6), and she proposed to return again to 
her former home in Judah. Her husband and both her sons 
had died during the ten years of her sojourn abroad. Her 
two daughters-in-law, who were natives of Moab and the 
only surviving members of her family, offered to accompany 
her on her return, and actually set out with her for the pur- 
pose. She wished them, however, deliberately to count the 
cost of so doing, and not to do hastily, under a momentary 
impulse, what they might subsequently regret, and thus lay - 
up trouble for both her and themselves afterwards. Orpah, 
one of her daughters-in-law, accordingly took leave of her, 
and turned back to her parents’ house, but Ruth persistently 
clung to Naomi. And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee : 
Her affection for Naomi was too strong for her to consent to 
be parted from her under any circumstances, or for any con- 
sideration. And it pained her to be urged to do so, though 
the reasons were drawn from a tender regard for her own 
future comfort and happiness in life. They had been together 
in former happy days. They were still more strongly bound 
to each other by the common sorrow which had cast its 
shadow over them. The attachment was too strong to be 
broken. She could not forsake Naomi after all these years 
of loving intimacy. She was ready to follow her wherever 
she might go, and to abide with her wherever she might 
abide. It is a beautiful example of true and faithful love. 
And as the earthly is a mirror of the heavenly, it may repre- 
sent the power of that affection with which a child of God is 
drawn toward his heavenly parent, and his readiness to for- 
sake all and follow him.—Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God: There was more than a merely human love 
that bound Ruth to Naomi. In the home of her pious 
mother-in-law she had been won to her religious faith. She 
now wished to cast in her lot with the people of God, and 
find her portion in the exalted siete ct and blessings which 
were accorded to Israel. 

Verse 17,—She would adhere to Naomi as long as she lived, 
and nothing but death should separatethem. ‘To add strength 
to her asseveration, she confirms it by a solemn appeal to God. 
And in doing so, she calls not upon the national gods of Moab, 
but upon Jehovah, the God of Israel, to be the witness of her 
constancy. The oath is a solemn recognition of the divinity 
of the Being to whom it is addressed, and is, in fact, an act 
of worship. It is grossly ‘irreverent and sinful when such 
appeals are lightly or thoughtlessly made.—Jehovah do 80 to 
me, and more also: This was the customary form of the Hebrew 
oath (1Sam. 3: 17; 14: 44; 2 Sam. 3: 9, 35). A person in 
uttering it invoked upon himself the direst evils, which he 
does not specify, but leaves it to the imagination to supply 
them, in case he does not fulfil what he pledges himself to do. 

Verse 18.—She was stedfastly minded to go with her: It was, 
of course, as agreeable to Naomi as it was to Ruth, that they 
should remain together. As soon as she found that Ruth 
was really fixed in her determination to accompany her, she 
gladly ceased to converse with her on the subject. 

Verse 19.— Until they came to Beth-lehem: Where Naomi had 
formerly lived (Ruth 1:1), a place subsequently ennobled by 
the birth of her distinguished descendants. Here David was 
born and passed his boyhood (1 Sam. 17 : 12), and here, in 
accordance with the prophecy of Micah (Micah 5: 2), Christ 
was born (Luke 2: 11), the Roman emperor by his decree un- 
consciously contributing (vs. 1-4) to the exact fuifilment of the 
prediction.—AUl the city was moved about them: The return of 
Naomi after so long a period, and after so sad an experience, 
made a great sensation among her former friends and neigh- 
bors. It was the town’s talk, and every one expressed his 
surprise at so unexpected an event.—And the women said, 
Is this Naomi? Was it possible that this was she whom they 
used to know so well, but had not seen for such a length of 
time, and who, perhaps, was greatly changed in her appear- 
ance in the interval? 

Verse 20.—Call me not Naomi [Pleasant], call me Mara 
[Bitter]: Her name, which betokened a cheerful, happy lot, 
had become a misnomer.—For the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me: Her distressing bereavements were not acci- 





dents, and they are not here referred merely to physical 
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“causes. Everything that takes place, great or small, prosper- 


ous or adverse, in the affairs of nations or of individuals, 
occurs in the providence of God (Matt. 10: 29, 30; Prov. 16: 
$3; Amos. 3: 6; 1 Sam.3: 18). In her griefs Naomi 
‘beholds the dealings of the Almighty with her; and perhaps 
it added to the soreness of her affliction that she felt that 
in it the hand of God was laid heavily upon her. If she 
could have thought of him not merely as the Almighty, but 
as her infinitely gracious and loving heavenly Father, it 
“would have mitigated the bitterness of her cup of sorrow. 

Verse 21.—I went out full: When she left Bethlehem for 
“Moab she was in possession of her husband and children, 
and these constituted her domestic treasures. Having these, 
‘she was full; every desire was satisfied.—And Jehovah hath 
brought'me home again émpty: She had been bereaved of them 
all, She had buried both her husband and her sons ina 
foreign land, and her heart was desolate and empty.—Jehovah 
hath testified against me: Seeing the hand of God in her 
‘afilictions, she thought that he was in them, testifying against 
“her sins. So the widow of Zarephath, when her son died, 
“thought that the design of it was to bring her sin to remem- 
“brance (1 Kings 17:18). So Job looked upon his distresses 
“as'so many witnesses that the Lord was bringing against him 
‘(Job 10:17) to testify of his guilt. Suffering and sorrow 
‘gre consequences of sin, If there were no sin, there would be 
‘no suffering. And thus afflictions are reminders of sin. And 
“yet extraordinary sufferings are not to be regarded as evi- 
“dencing extraordinary guilt. This was the error of the 
‘friends of Job, who imaginad that he must have been asinner 
of unusual enormity to account for the unusual severity of 
his afflictions. It is not to be supposed that every infliction 
‘isto be traced to some particular sin. Whom the Lord 
‘Joveth, he chasteneth. 

Verse 22.—And they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of 
‘barley harvest: Barley was the first of the grains to ripen, 
‘and was harvested in April, some weeks before the wheat 
‘harvest commenced. This circumstance is here mentioned 
“to prepare the way for the narrative that follows. It was 
“while gleaning in the fields, after the reapers, that Ruth first 
attracted the attention of Boaz; and it was this apparently 
-atcidental circumstance that determined the future course of 
‘her life, and brought her a reward for her devotion to her 
‘mother-in-law and pious trust in the God of Israel. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS, 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. The contrast between the history of Samson and the 
story of Ruth is all the more striking if we remember that 
-the two events must have been nearly contemporaneous. So 
“far as we can infer from Ruth 4: 17, 21, 22, the story must 
have been enacted at Bethlehem about a century before 
David. It helps to show what simple, tender, and pure life 
_Was preserved in Israel even in most degenerate times, and 
thus once more points to the divine origin of the history of 
God’s chosen race.' It is difficult to write in sufficiently 
“sober and yet truthful language about wellnigh the only 
“romance, although of real life, in Holy Scripture. It is the 


Only book in the Bible exclusively occupied with the family 


“story of a woman. But then she was not only the ancestress 
:of David, and through him of the Messiah, but, as I have 
ventured to express it in another place, Ruth was the Mary 
_of the Old Testament. 

_ If one may speak of the object of a scriptural history, or, 
‘perhaps more correctly, of that of its record, the purpose of 
the Book of Ruth might be described as twofold, and of 
‘almost equal importance. First, it is intended to show the 
- character of the ancestress of David (comp. Ruth 1 : 16, 17; 
‘2:11, 12; 8: 10,11; 4:15), how noble and devoted, how 
unselfish and God-fearing she was who was called from among 


the Gentiles to occupy such a place in the history of Israel. 


Closely connected with this is the second object of the book, 
-—to show the divine guidance step by step, and how gra- 
_ciously the Lord owns honest alliance to himself and faith- 
“fulness in the discharge of duty, irrespective of consequences. 
.*. 2) It seems needless here to discuss the question whether 

or not Elimelech, the husband of Naomi, was warranted in 

quitting Bethlehem for the land of Moab. The rabbis blame 
him for this, and declare that such departure would have 
been only allowable if there had been an absolute want of 
the means of living in Palestine; whereas in the present 
instance there had been merely a deficiency in the harvest. 

Thus Elimelech had by his conduct given a bad example to 
“his fellow-citizens. Nor need we enter into the question 

whether the names of Elimelech, of his two sons, and of 
* Naomi herself, were symbolical,—on all which the rabbis dilate. 

The important point is that the widowed Naomi, when bereft 
‘of her sons, resolved to return to her Israelitish home, mainly 
“prompted in this, no doubt, by religious feelings and her trust 
‘in Jahveh, the God of Israel. The strange land must have 
‘become doubly strange and bitter to her. She left in it the 


Pitino 

1 The Midrash on Ruth mentions three different views as to the 
date of this history,—all, however, earlier than we have fixed it. 
Curiously it makes Ruth the daughter of Eglon. In general, it does 
its best to destroy the unique poetry of this portion of Scripture. 





dead hopes of her happy past. So dead did they seem to her, 
that she set herself to dissuade her two daughters-in-law from 
accompanying her, which in duty and affection they were 
bound to do, as being part of Naomi’s family. The reasons 
which she urged were, as will appear in the sequel, only too 
obvious. It could scarcely be expected that any mere kins- 
man would undertake the obligations which, according to 
Israelitish custom, marriage with one of Naomi’s daughters- 
in-law would involve, Hence to follow her to Bethlehem 
meant to renounce every worldly prospect, and obey the call 
of duty and of God. Only one who was truly Israelite in heart 
and conviction would go forward, trusting in Jahveh. Such 
a one would also remember that with her rested now the 
possibility that the house of Elimelech should not be wholly 
extinguished through the childlessness of his two sons, and 
that the name of “ the dead” might be raised “upon his inheri- 
tance” (Ruth 4:5). For any child born to her would not 
belong to the family of her new husband, but to that of 
Naomi, or, rather, of her dead son. For the obligations of 
Deuteronomy 25 :.5, 6, seem in practice to have been extended 
to such a case as that of the daughters-in-law of Naomi. If 
so, they would not have been allowed to wed any stranger 
(Deut. 25:5; comp. Ruth 1: 11-13), while union with a 
kinsman of the dead would seem so unlikely as scarcely to 
come into consideration. Hence to accompany Naomi to 
Bethlehem would not only be to leave their own people, but 
apparently to go into life-long poverty and misery among 
strangers, We scarcely wonder that Orpah turned from such 
an ordeal. Only a firm faith in Jahveh, without thought of 
what the future might bring, and an unswerving allegiance 
to duty, could have determined Ruth to persevere in her 
course. And so the words which she uttered remain to all 
time among the noblest recorded in Scripture. It is in this 
direction that we are to learn the primary lesson of this his- 
tory. Thus shall we also be able by the side of the faith and 
simple obedience of a Ruth reverently to trace how graciously 
and marvelously the Lord guided her, and brought her at last 
into a large place,—yet not because of, but in, her obedience to 
duty towards God and man. For here also the rule must ever 
be, not self-consciousness, but self-forgetfulness, in all we do. 

3. A reference to some legal points involved will further 
illustrate this history. (1.) The Mosaic law forbade the 
entrance of a Moabite or an Ammonite into the congregation 
unto the tenth generation (Deut. 23: 3); but the rabbis ex- 
plained that this prohibition applied not to females, but only 
to males! (2.) The marriage of Ruth was not, in the strict 
sense, Levirate, and hence the provisions of Deuteronomy 
25 :.7-10 did not exactly apply to it. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been the custom that if among the legal heirs of 
the property of one who had died childless there was one who 
was willing to fulfil the duties connected with the Levirate, such 
a one should take precedence of all other heirs, even if nearer 
of kin. It need scarcely be explained that this was in entire 
accordance with the spirit of the law. Accordingly, Naomi 
hoped that Boaz, in his faithfulness to his duty to the family, 
would be ready to undertake’ the obligation with which the 
inheritance was connected. This also explains the language 
of Boaz in Ruth 3: 10-18; 4: 4, 5, 10, and that of him who 
was really nearest of kin in Ruth 4: 4, 6,8. The obligation 
which Boaz undertook as heir of the property of Elimelech 
consisted in this, that, in the absence of a brother, he entered 
into marriage with Ruth, and yielded up the first son of this 
union as legally the son of the deceased Mahlon, so that 
when the child grew up he should enter into possession of 
the property of Mahlon, just as if he had been his son (comp. 
4:8, 9, with v. 10). Moreover, it appears from Ruth 
4:5, 9, that the redemption of this right of inheritance 
involved the payment of a certain sum of money to the 
widow of the original owner, probably as a kind of compen- 
sation for her annual revenue from it. Thus Boaz only 
obtained the property in usufruct during the minority of his 
child, and the latter was legally and really the child of 
Naomi (4:16). These facts cast a fuller light on the 
motives and the conduct of Boaz in the matter. 

4. There is yet another aspect of it all. In some sense 
tliis is the Christmas story of the Old Testament, of which 
the scene is also laid in Bethlehem. There is the same simple 
surrender on the part of the mother, the same earnest and 
true Israelitish spirit on that of Boaz, as of the foster-father 
of Jesus. And the child is one in whom Jew and Gentile 
meet. All is unexpected, all is God-directed; and the joy 
with which Bethlehem greets the new-born infant finds its 
wider fulfilment in him who is David’s better Son, 
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A GENTLE HEROINE, A GENTILE 
CONVERT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The lovely idyl of Ruth isin sharp contrast with the bloody 
and turbulent annals of Judges. It completes, but does not 





1 Among the curious prosaic conceits of the Midrash we may here 
mention such as that Boaz was eighty and Ruth forty years old, at 
the time of their marriage; that Naomi and Ruth arrived at Beth- 
lehem on the same day on which Boaz buried his first wife, who had 
been childless, eto, 





contradict, these, and happily reminds us of what we are apt 
to forget in reading such pages, that no times are so wild but 
that in them are quiet corners, green oases, all the greener 
for their surroundings, where life slides on in peaceful isola- 
tion from the tumult. Men and women love and work and 
weep and laugh, the gossips of Bethlehem talk over Naomi’s 
return (“they said,” in v. 19, is feminine), Boaz stands among 
his corn, and no sounds of war disturb them. Thank God, 
the blackest times were not so dismal in reality as they look 
in history. There are clefts in the grim rock, and flowers 
blowing, sheltered in the clefts. ‘The peaceful pictures of this 
little book, multiplied many thousand times, have to be set 
as a background to the lurid pictures of the Book of Judges. 

Our lesson begins in the middle of Naomi’s remonstrance 
with her two daughters-in-law. We need not deal with the 
former part of the conversation, nor follow Orpah as she goes 
back to her home and her gods. She is the first in the sad 
series of those, not far from the kingdom of God, who neéded 
but a little more resolution at the critical moment, and, for 
want of it, shut themselves out from the covenant, and sank 
back to a world which they had half renounced. 

So these two lonely widows are left, each seeking to sacri- 
fice herself for the other. Who shall decide which was the 
more noble and truly womanly in her self-forgetfulness,—the 
elder, sadder heart, which strove to secure for the other some 
joy and fellowship at the price of its own deepened solitude; 
or the younger, which steeled itself against entreaties, and 
cast away friends and country for love’s sweet sake? We 
rightly praise Ruth’s vow, but we, should not forget Naomi’s 
unselfish pleading to be left to tread her weary path alone. 

Ruth’s passionate burst of tenderness is immortal. It has 
put into fitting words for all generations the deepest thoughts 
of loving hearts, and comes to us over all the centuries 
between as warm and living as when it welled up from that 
gentle, heroic soul. The two strongest emotions of our nature 
are blended in it, and each gives a portion of its fervor—love 
and religion. So closely are they interwoven that it is diffi- 
cult to allot to each its share in the united stream; but, with- 
out trying to determine to which the greater part of its volume 
and force is due, and while conscious of the danger of spoil- 
ing such words by comments weaker than themselves, we may 
seek to put into distinct form the impressions they make. 

We see in them the heroism of gentleness.- Put the sweet 
figure of the Moabitess beside the heroes of the Book of 
Judges, and we feel the contrast. But is there anything in 
its pages more truly heroic than her deed, as she turned her 
back on the blue hills of Moab, and chose the joyless lot of a 
widowed companion of a widow, aged and poor, in a land of 
strangers, the enemies of her country and its gods? It ‘is 
easier far to rush on the spears of the foe, amid the whirl and 
excitement of battle, than to choose with open eyes so dreary 
a life-long path. The gentleness of a true woman covers a 
courage of the patient, silent sort, which, in its meek stedfast- 
ness, is nobler.than the contempt of personal danger, which 
is vulgarly called bravery. It is harder to endure than to 
strike. The supreme type of heroic, as of all, virtue is Jesus 
Christ, whose gentleness was the velvet glove on the iron 
hand of an inflexible will. Of that best kind of heroes there 
are few brighter examples, even in the annals of the church 
which numbers its virgin martyrs by the score, than this 
sweet figure of Ruth, as the eager vow comes from her young 
lips, which had already tasted sorrow, and were ready to drink 
its bitterest cup at the call of duty. She may well teach us 
to rectify our judgments, and to recognize the quiet heroism 
of many a modest life of uncomplaining suffering. Her 
example has a special message to women, and exhorts them 
to see to it that, in the cultivation of the so-called womanly 
excellence of gentleness, they do not let it run into weakness, 
nor, on the other hand, aim at strength, to the loss of meek- 
ness. The yielding birch-tree, the lady of the woods, bends 
in all its elastic branches and tossing ringlets of foliage to the 
wind; but it stands upright after storms that level oaks and 
pines. God’s strength is gentle strength, and ours is likest 
his when it is meek and lowly, like that’of the “strong 
Son of God.” 

Ruth’s great words may suggest, too, the surrender which 
is the natural language of true love. Her story comes in 
among ali these records of bloodshed and hate, like a bit-of 
calm blue sky among piles of ragged thunder-clouds, or a 
breath of fresh air in the oppressive atmosphere of a slaugh- 
ter-house. Even in these wild times there was still a quiet 
corner where love could spread his wings. The question has 
often been asked, what the purpose of the Book of Ruth is, 
and various answers have been given. The genealogical 
table at the end, showing David’s descent from her, the 
example which it supplies of the reception of a Gentile into 
Israel, and other reasons for its presence in Scripture, have 
been alleged, and, no doubt, correctly. But the Bible is a 
very human book, just because it is a divine one; and surely 
it would be no unworthy object to enshrine in its pages 4 
picture of the noble working of that human love which 
makes so much of human life. The hallowing of the family 
is a distinct purpose of the Old Testament, and the beautiful 
example which this narrative gives of the elevating influence! 
of domestic affection entitles it to a placeinthe canon. How 
many hearts, since Ruth spoke her vow, have found in it the 
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words that fitted their love best! How often they have 
been repeated by quivering lips, and heard as music by 
loving ears! How solemn, and even awful, is that perennial 
freshness of words which came hot and broken with tears 
from lips that have long ago mouldered into dust! What has 
made them thus “enduring forever,” that they express most 
purely the self-sacrifice which is essential to all noble love. 
The very inmost longing of love is to give itself away to the 
object beloved. It is not so much a desire to acquire as to 
bestow, or, rather, the antithesis of giving and receiving 
melts into one action with a twofold motion,—one outward, 
to give; one inward, to receive. To love is to give one’s self 
away, therefore all lesser givings are its food and delight; 
and, when Ruth threw herself on Naomi’s withered breast, 
and sobbed out her passionate resolve, she was speaking the 
eternal language of love, and claiming Naomi for her own, in 
the very act of giving herself to Naomi. Human love should 
be the parent of all self-sacrificing as of all heroic virtues ; 
and in our homes we do not live in love, as we ought, unless 
it leads us to the daily exercise of self-suppression and sur- 
render, which is not felt to be loss, but the natural expression 
of our love, which it would be a crime against it, and a pain 
to ourselves, to withhold, If Ruth’s temper lived in our 
families, they would be true “houses of God” and “gates 
of heaven.” 

We gather from Ruth’s words also the forsaking of all 
things which is an essential of all true religion. We have 
said that it was difficult té separate, in the words, the effects 
of love to Naomi from those of adoption of Naomi’s faith. 
Apparently Ruth’s adhesion to the worship of Jehovah was 
originally due to her love for her mother-in-law. It is in 
order to be one with her in all things that she says, “Thy 
God shall be my God.” And it was because Jehovah was 
Naomi’s God that Ruth chose him for hers. But whatever 
the origin of her faith, it was genuine and robust enough to 
bear the strain of casting Chemosh and the gods of Moab 
behind her, and setting herself with full purpose of heart to 
seek the Lord. Abandoning them was digging an impassable 
‘gulf between herself and all her past, with its friendships, loves, 
and habits. She is one of the first, and not the least noble, 
of the long series of those who suffer the loss of all things, 
and count them but dung, that they may win God for their 
dearest treasure. We have seen how, in her, human love 
wrought self-sacrifice. But it was not human love alone that 
did it. The cord that drew her was twisted of two strands, 
and her love to Naomi melted into her love of Naomi’s God. 
Blessed they who are drawn to the knowledge and love of 
the fountain of all love in heaven by the sweetness of the 
characters of his representatives in their homes, and who feel 
that they have learned to know God by seeing him in dear 
ones, whose tenderness has revealed his, and whose gracious 
words have spoken of his grace. If Ruth teaches us that,we 
must give up all, if we would truly follow the Lord, the way 
‘by which she came to her religion may teach us how 
‘great are the possibilities, and consequently the duties, of 
Christians to the members of their own families. If we had 
more elder women like Naomi, we should have more younger 
women like Ruth. 

The self-sacrifice which is possible and blessed, even to 
inferior natures, at the bidding of love, is too precious to be 
squandered on earthly objects. Men’s capacities for it, at the 
«all of dear ones here, should be the rebuke of their grudg- 
ing surrender to God. He gave the capacity that it might 
find its true field of operation in our relation to him. But 
how much more ready we all are to give up everything for 
the sake of our Naomis than for his sake: and how we 
may be our own accusers, if the measure of our devotion to 
them be contrasted with the measure of our devotion to God! 

Finally, we may see, in Ruth’s entrance into the religion of 
Israel, a picture of what was intended to be the effect of 
Israel’s relation with the Gentile world. The household of 
Elimelech emigrated to Moab in a famine, and, whether that 
were right or wrong, they were there among heathens as 
Jehovah worshipers. They were meant to be missionaries, 
and, in Ruth’s case, the purpose was fulfilled. She becomes 
the first-fruits of the Gentiles; and one aim of the book, no 
doubt, is to show how the believing Gentile was to be incorpo- 
rated into Israel. Boaz rejoices over her, and especially 
over her conversion, and prays, “ A full reward be given thee 
of Jehovah, the God of Israel—under whose wings thou art 
come to trust.” She is married to him, and becomes the 
ancestress of David, and, through him, of the Messiah. All 
this is a beautiful completion to the other side of the picture 
which the fierce fighting in Judges makes prominent, and 
teaches that Israel’s relation to the nations around was not to 
,be one of mere antagonism, but that they had another mission 
than destruction, and were set in their land, as the candlestick 
in the tabernacle, that light might stream out into the darkness 
of the desert. The story of the Moabitess, whose blood flowed 
in David’s veins, was a standing protest against the later narrow 
exclusiveness which called Gentiles dogs, and prided itself 
on outward connection with the nation, in the exact degree 
in which it lost real union with the nation’s God, and real 
understanding of the nation’s mission, 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the remainder 


picture of the stir in the little town of Bethlehem, as the two 
way-worn women came into it, in their strange attire, and 
attracting notice by traveling alone. As we have observed, 
“they said,” in verse 19, is feminine. The women of the 
village buzzed round the strangers, as they sat in silence, 
perhaps by the well at the gate, of which, long after, David 
longed to drink. Wonder, curiosity, and possibly a spice of 
malice, mingle in the question, “Is this Naomi?” It is heart- 
less, at any rate; it had been better to have found them food 
and shelter than to have let them sit, the mark for sharp 
tongues. Naomi’s bitter words seem to be moved partly by 
a sense of the coldness of the reception. She realizes that 
she has indeed come back to a changed world, where there 
will be little sympathy except such as Ruth can give. It is 
with almost passion that she abjures her name “ Pleasant,” 
as a satire on her woful lot, and bids them call her “ Bitter,” 
ag truer to fact now. The burst of sorrow is natural, as she 
finds herself again where she had been a wife and mother, 
and “remembers happier things.’ Her faith wavers, and 
her words almost reproach God. The exaggerations in which 
memory is apt to indulge color them. “I went out full.” 
She has forgotten that they “went out” to seek for bread. 
She only remembers that four went away, and three sleep in 
Moab. Possibly she thinks of their emigration as a sin, and 
traces her dear ones’ deaths to God’s displeasure on its account. 
His testifying against her probably means that his provi- 
dence in bereaving her witnessed to his disapprobation. 
But, whether that be so or not, her wild words are not those 
of a patient sufferer, who bows to his will. But true faith 
may sometimes break down, and Ruth’s “trusting under the 
wings of Fehovah” is proof enough that, in the long years of 
lonely sorrow, Naomi’s example had shown how peaceful and 
safe was the shelter there, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE GREAT CHOICE. 


A sweet-tempered Israelitish woman named “ Pleasing,” 
in aland of expatriation, was such a missionary that she won 
the finest example of devoted friendship on record. The 
convert was ready to leave country, kindred, take any new 
conditions of life, death, and burial. Heart affection tri- 
umphs over all externals. “Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it.” Love does not count 
the cost of surrender, nor the circumstances of those to whom 
it makes its tender alliances. Naomi may have gone out 
strong and rich in husband and sons, and come back widowed, 
bereft, and poor, but Ruth loves her, not hers. 

If love calls for great surrenders, it has also great rewards, 
Elisha will not go back, even at command; he gets a double 
portion of the Spirit. Ruth cleaves to Naomi, whose lot was 
so hard that she wanted to be named “ Bitter,” and she gets 
growth, love, and Boaz, and becomes the great-grandmother 
of the sweet singer of Israel besides, She was permitted to 
put her Gentile blood in the veins of Christ. 

The elements of a true choice are: determination, no turn- 
ing back at urging of friends, or scoffs of foes; complete, it 
takes any people, Naomi’s or God’s, to be its own, any destiny, 
life or death. It is an affectionate total self-surrender. It 
may be made toward God as well as toward our fellows. 

Dante has the approval of all brave men in assigning to 
that hell where are those disdained alike of mercy and justice 
Pope Celestine V., 

* “Who made, through cowardice, the great refusal.” 

It has the approval of all brave men, that every one should 
be assigned to heaven who has read these grandest words of 
God, and made the royal choice of serving perfectly the one 
only object of a perfect love. 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Whither thou goest, I will go; ...thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: ... the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me (vs. 16,17). To join 
the Lord’s people includes the idea of being one of the Lord’s 
people. And to be one of the Lord’s people is to accept the 
lot of the Lord’s people for al@ays and in all things. Ruth, 
rather than Orpah or Sapphira, should be our pattern in 
sharing with the people of God. It is not enough to go to 
the borders of our land, and then kiss the Zionward traveler 
good-by. Nor is it sufficient to put part of our possessions 
into the common stock, and hold back the rest. Unless we 
are wholly the Lord’s, there is not enough of us in the Lord’s 
service to be of any particular account. A Moabite can join 
Israel, but not without quitting Moab, and accepting the lot 
of the Israelite. A Christian can prove that he isa Christian 
only by evidencing his love for all who are Christians, and 
by sharing all that he is and that he has with them in 
their needs, 





of the lesson, which isof lessimportance, It gives usa lively 


When she saw tkat she was stedfastly minded to go with her, 


to do, is one thing. To mean what you say is quite another 
thing. And unless you mean what you say, when you talk 
about your consecration and devotedness to God, your words 
have no power with God, and very little power, if any, with 
man. When a rich church-member says that he is the 
Lord’s steward, and that he holds all his property as conse- 
crated property, that sounds very well. But the way in 
which he treats the contribution-box and the subscription 
lists of his church goes a great way toward convincing people 
how stedfastly minded he is in the line of his professions, 
A stedfast mind is always a power in the world, nowhere 
more of a power than in the church of Christ. When a lad 
says “ No” as if he meant it, in answer to some temptation 
to do wrong, his tempters are more likely to leave speaking 
unto him in that line. And it is the same with older per- 
sons as with young ones. 

When they were come to Beth-lehem, ... all the city was moved 
about them (v.19). A new comer into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd never fails of a welcome from the rest of the real 
flock. We have the best of reasons for believing that even in 
heaven. there are rejoicings over one repentant sinner, one 
willing-hearted refugee from Moab, and that for the time 
being that one convert centres more of heavenly interest than 
any ninety and nine of those who were safe before. And so 
it is in the church assembly beiow. Every loving follower 
of Jesus has his heart gladdened by the sight of one new con- 
vert standing, or kneeling, before God in the presence of the 
congregation, to confess faith in the only Saviour, and to 
promise unfailing allegiance to him. Have you had that 
welcome yourself? If not, why not? If you have had it, 
see to it that you don’t fail in extending it to others, 

The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me... The 
Almighty hath afflicted me (vs. 20, 21). “ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.” “In the world ye have tribulation.” 
Whoever comes into the circle of the Lord’s loved ones, must 
expect to have things look dark to him at times. The Lord’s 
ways are not as our ways. What the Lord does we know not 
now; but we shall know hereafter. Just as surely as we cast 
in our lot with the people of God, and receive a greeting from 
them, just so surely must we look for oppressing and sadden- 
ing surroundings and experiences; and just so surely shall 
we be tempted to question and distrust the loving care and 
tenderness of our God, when we have no reason to doso. Yet 
any one of us may find, as Naomi found, that it was by means 
of the bitter afflictions which at the time seemed so grievous, 
that the Lord was bringing the afflicted one into the sweep 
of his best blessings for that one and for those dearest to 
that one. 

And they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest 
(v. 22). “To them that love God all things work together 
for good.” Trials and joys have alike their part in the plan 
of God in behalf of those who are dear to him. And his 
providences are so arranged that they could not be bettered 
for the truest welfare of those who trust him. There does 
not seem to have been any planning on Naomi’s and Ruth’s 
part to reach Bethlehem “in the beginning of barley har- 
vest,”. any more than they had any understanding of the 
bright side of the bereavements which had brought them 
there just then. But everything for their future seems to 
have hinged on the fact of their reaching there—empty- 
handed and sad-hearted—at just that time of the year. If 
Elimelech or Chilion had left “‘a handsome property” to 
Naomi or Ruth, the widows would probably have continued 
to live in Moab; or if they had moved over to Bethlehem 
they would have set up a separate establishment, and future 
generations would not have been likely to know anything 
about them. But it was because those destitute and discon- 
solate women came into Bethlehem weeping, and had no 
property to “support” them, only the Lord’s arm to lean on, 
that Ruth started out into the barley-field to glean a scanty 
living for herself and mother-in-law. And because all this 
“happened ”’—in the Lord’s plan—in just this way, Ruth the 
widowed Moabitess came to be the ancestress of David and of 
David’s greater Son, stepped into history and immortal 
fame; and on this account you and I and millions of others 
hold her in loving reverence, and are making her life and 
character a lesson for our good and the good of others to-day. 
Doesn’t the Lord know what is best for his dear ones? 
Ought we to have any farther doubt on this point? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In the lesson of last Sunday, we breathed the atmosphere 
of rude and boisterous mirth, and of death and destruction. 
What a relief, then, to turn to the lesson of to-day, with its 
sweet Christian spirit, so full of all that is pure and ennobling. 
We are sometimes tempted to think that the times of the 
judges were full of cruelty alone. This is not the case, as we 
may see from the story of our lesson to-day. In fact, the close 
student of those times will find that tnere were then as famous 
instances of exemplary piety as we have in our own times, 
The family life of a Samuel could not be surpassed for true 
godliness, even in these days of enlerged privilege. Anda 
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Naomi’s family it would be hard to find, even in old New 
England. 

The story of to-day falls (probably) in the troublous 
times of Gideon. A famine has desolated the country of 
Bethlehem. Elimelech is driven away from his home, and 
constrained by the famine to seek support for himself and 
family in the land of Moab, east of the Jordan. There they 
live for about two years; the sons marry, Elimelech dies, and, 
in course of time, the two sons also pass away. Three widows, 
(mother and two daughters-in-law) are left to mourn in 
secret places. At last Naomi decides to return to her land 
and people. Her daughters-in-law declare that they will 
acéompany her. She dissuades them. Then follows the 
narrative of the lesson. Orpah yields to her mother-in-law’s 
injutiction, but Ruth cannot make up her mind to leave 
Naomi. In protesting that she will not abandon her, she 
utters in most touching and poetical words her firm deter- 
mination. That this deep affection of Ruth was no mere 
natural affection, but was permeated with a true religious 
spirit, is apparent from her words, “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” So the two went on together, 
and at last came to the village of Bethlehem. There all 
Naomi’s friends were amazed at her return. They could 
hardly believe their senses; for Moab was far off, ten years was a 
long time, and the days were days of violence. However, they 
were soon convinced that it was Naomi herself, and from 
that time she and Ruth dwelt among them. If we were 
teaching a class of mothers-in-law or of daughters-in-law, we 
could point a good moral from the lives of this couple. It 
is customary in these days to think that this relationship is 
incompatible with peace and harmony. The papers teem 
with bad jokes about mothers-in-law, and the public never 
ceases to laugh at the quarrels that spring up where the son 
brings his wife home to live. All this is wrong, and would 
swiftly disappear were men to copy the example set before us 
in the lesson. With the spirit of the Master in any home, 
there is no room for heartburnings and mutual jealousies. 
It is because people lose this blessed spirit of peace that they 
fall out with each other. The fault may be on one side or on 
the other, but fault there is somewhere. It is probably the 
fact that both sides are to blame. But as there are few 
teachers who have such a class to teach, we must turn our 
attention to other phases of truth that are illustrated by the 
lesson facts. Of these I notice 

1, The influence of a godly life—Such, it seems to us, must 
have been the life of Ruth’s husband. For if he had led an 
evil life, it is hardly probable that his widow would have 
chosen to go to the people and adopt the religion of her 
husband. She would more likely have said, “ No: I have had 
enough of him and his, and I will abide among mine own 
kindred.” He must have won her over to his side of the 
truth before he died, or she never would have gone with 
Naomi after his death. He never knew that by his godly 
life he was putting his wife into the direct line of the long- 
expected and longed-for Messiah. Yet so it was; for, had he 
80 lived as to alienate her affections from him and his, Ruth 
would never have been one of the ancestors of Christ. What 
a lesson on the far-reaching nature of ourexample! He lived 
#0 as to recommend his people to her, and his God as well; 
and, as a result, she was exalted toa place of honor far above 
that which she ever expected to occupy. And has the power 
of example waned in these later days? Not atall. A godly 
life to-day will tell as much on the side of right and prosperity 
as it did on the ruder days of Gideon. I notice 

2. We have in this lesson a pious choice.—“Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” So said 
Ruth. Notice that, in making this choice, she deliberately 
gave up much that to a woman of those times was very dear. 
Naomi plainly warned her of this, in saying that, by going 
with her, she gave up the chance of marrying again,—a thing 
which no woman in the East will willingly do. Yet Rath 
thoughtfully weighed the matter, and chose to go with her 
mother-in-law. That she was at that very moment entering 
the path of ultimate preferment, she had no dream. It was 
the path of stern duty that she saw, and upon that she 
bravely entered. Her land, her people, her kindred, she 
willingly abandoned, for she saw that the God of her hus- 
band was better than the god of her fathers, It was a case 
of the abandonment of father and mother in favor of the 
true God, such as the Saviour himself spoke of many years 
later. In the long run, Ruth found that the path of duty 
was also the path of, blessing, but at the time she had no idea 
of this. In this respect she set a noble example to all who 
were to follow her. To many of our scholars there will come 
the time when duty and self-interest seem to clash. They 
never do in reality, but they seem to. What then shall we do? 


Inclination says one thing, and conscience cries another. 
' What shall we do? Can any one ask this question in earnest, 


after these many years of Christian testimony? Alas! yes. 
We still find many who put the screws upon their consciences 
to make them say the same thing as inclination; and then, if 
conscience will not yield, strike it in the face, and follow their 
wayward desire. Such, unlike our heroine, will find too late 
that the path of desire ends in ruin, while the sterner path 
of conscience ends in increased happiness. 
New York itu. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


The greatest distinction between Israel’s religion and the 
heathen worships round about it was that it was religion, 
and not merely worship. It included moral duty and ideal 
standards. Worship, though its most visible part, was 
regarded as only a necessary means to the great end of moral 
conduct and spiritual purification, and as working, not magi- 
cally nor in general mysteriously, but by easily recognized 
union of sensuous causes and spiritual effects. 

Duty was its watchword. “All that the Lord hath spo- 
ken will we do.” And duty is q great watchword. It is 
only not the greatest; it is the first, but not the last, word. 
For the greatest and last duty of all is to get beyond and 
above the rule of mere duty ; beyond and above the doing of 
things because they are commanded by rightful authority. 

No wonder Israel’s history under the judges is a history of 
lapses from the covenant of duty. From such a covenant it 
is always easy to lapse, for it does not with any inevitableness 
take hold upon the inmost springs of action. In Israel’s case 
it only, at its best, and in the individual life, never fully in 
the national, made way for that better covenant which can 
be really made only with the affections and by them; not the 
covenant of law, for law’s sake, nor even of conscience, for 


mere conscience’ sake, but the larger covenant of love, that. 


takes in and exceeds the law, for love’s sake. 

Here was the difference between Israel’s religion and God’s 
religion. The nation in general regarded the keeping of 
God’s laws as religion’s crowning achievement. They failed 
to see that those laws were but a ladder let down, by which 
to climb to the love that needs nolaw. “ Thoushalt love the 
Lord thy God;...and thy neighbour as thyself,’ never 
became more than God’s command, We never find their 
national covenant word, “ Nay, but we do love (or will love) 
our God.” It never rose from, All that the Lord hath 
commanded will we do, into, All that the Lord hath com- 
mended will we be. . 

But what the nation failed to do and be, the true spiritual 
seed of Abraham, whether within Israel or not, did and were, 
or at least strove to do andtobe. And here, in our last lesson 
in Hebrew history, our eyes turn from the failures of God’s 
people to keep a covenant too narrowly understood, and look 
upon the triumphs of the higher law of love in the characters 
of a poor Israelitish widow, her rich kinsman, and her Moabit- 
ish daughter-in-law, in the days of great national shortcom- 
ings. A glimpse of heaven’s sunshine through earth’s clouds; 
a momentary, first view of the human personality of Jesus in 
this ancestral group, and of the anticipation of his law of love 
in their beautiful lives. 

The story of Ruth is an exquisite study, not of mere right- 
eousness and conscientiousness, but of love operating sponta- 
neously and benevolently out beyond the requirements of 
law and the prescribed bounds of duty. It is a history of 
pious righteousness ripened to self-sacrificing and benevolent 
loveliness. In it all questions of law and duty are out- 
stripped and outshone by the unwritable law of kindness. 
Not once does any leading character in the book fall back 
upon his or her own rights, or consent to do this or that for 
mere conscience’ sake. At every turn, law is swallowed up 
in love. Naomi, for love of her daughters-in-law, renounces 
all supposable claim upon them ; but Ruth, for love of Naomi, 
will not be released. And so on to the book’s end. Every 
line is fragrant with the unselfish activity that cannot stop at 
righteousness. Boaz’s reapers observe the law, and let Ruth 
glean. But Boaz says, “Go not to glean in another field, 
heither pass from hence.... And when thou art athirst, go 
unto the vessels,” etc. “Let her glean even among the 
sheaves. ... And also pull out some for her from the bundles, 
and leave it.” How tame and poor would have sounded, on 
the lips of Naomi, or Ruth, or Boaz, the narrow pledge, All 
that the Lord hath commanded will we do! They stopped 
at no such half-way house. Each esteemed other better than 
self, and served accordingly. Yet they never left duty out, 
See Boaz showing full respect for the right and duty of the 
nearer kinsman to buy Mahlon’s inheritance and marry 
Ruth, yet eagerly accepting their transfer to himself. 

The lesson is a great one, especially when taken with 
those that have forerun it. As long as we are satisfied to be 
merely just and righteous, we shall never be so. Self will 
always somewhere block the Way, saying with Naomi’s nearer 
kinsman, “I cannot, ... lest 1 mar mine own inheritance.” 
Much less shall we lead the unconverted to God. Whether 
in preaching or in practice, it is only when, like Naomi and 
like Boaz, we make God's religion lovely to behold, that the 
heathen heart responds, “‘Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” 

Northampton, Mass, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall briefly portions of the last twolessons. After these 
stories of fighting and war, of prisoners and death, does it 


who served God and prayed to him? Perhaps that is the 
very reason this sweet story has been kept for us. 

Ruth—She was not a Jewish maiden; her home was in 
the land of Moab, a rich country east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. She lived in the time when the Midianites were 
wasting the country of the Jews: What would come upon a 
land when year by year the people could not raise food for 
their families or their cattle? Where did many of the Jews 
go to hide, lest the Midianites should find them? 

From Bethlehem.—One family who did not go to the caves 
or mountain dens lived in the village of Bethlehem. The 
name “ Beth-lehem ” means “ House of bread.” Whose birth- 
day will the whole world keep day after to-morrow? Where 
was he born? In that same town lived a father and mother 
and two sons. The man was named Elimelech; he owned 
some fields, but they were bare. In the home that had been 
so happy came hunger and want. In the days 6f famine he 
wondered and planned what he could do. Did he pray the 
journey prayer, “If thy presence—’? ‘We only know that 
he took his wife, named Naomi, his two sons, and whatever 
of comfort or treasure they could carry with them, and the 
loved family all went together. No old mother or father to 
leave behind, no little ones to be carried in the arms. ~The 
sons were nearly or quite grown, able to help the mother over 
the rough places of the journey, and to encourage her heart 
with hope of finding rest and plenty. They passed ruined 
Jericho, crossed the Jordan, saw the high mountain-top 
where Moses died, and went on to the land of Moab, Was 
Elimelech’s god worshiped in that land? There were plenti- 
ful harvests, but there were idols and great images, and 
heathen worship. Was that a safe place for those sons? 
Was it a good place for a praying mother, and a father whose 
name meant “my God is king”? Did he think of all that 
when he turned away from Bethlehem? Do any now turn 
away from the Christ of Bethlehem for less reason than want 
or famine? And they learn too late that in turning from 
him they find faminé and want for the hungry soul. Perhaps 
Elimelech did not mean to stay long; for he “ went to sojourn,” 
which means to stay there day by day. Perhaps he meant to 
live there until better days came to Israel. 

In Moab.—Many a traveler goes to sojourn in a strange 
place, and it is his last home on earth. What does the 
Apostle James say of that? (Jas. 4: 13-15.) Elimelech died 
in Moab. It isa short, sad story. Naomi was left a widow 
with two sons. Would they not comfort and care for her? 
“They took them wives of the women of Moab.” Did‘Naomi 
plead in vain that they should wait and find wives among 
their father’s people, some who worshiped their father’s God? 
If it was “a grief of mind” to Naomi, we are not told; the 
sons were married. More sorrow waited for Naomi; in ten 
years both sons were dead, and she only was left alive of the 
family of four who came to sojourn in Moab, 

Away from Moab.—From some passing traveler Naomi 
heard of bread and plenty in the land of Judah. Homesick 
for Bethlehem, she resolved to go back. No fear of the dan- 
gers of the way could change her purpose. The two young 
widows started to go with her part of the way on the long 
journey. They came to the place where they must part. 
Naomi, no doubt with tears, told them each to go back to her 
mother’s house. She thought of past days as she prayed for 
both, “The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with 
the dead, and with me.” “Then she kissed them,” and they 
cried aloud. © Could they let that poor woman, who had been 
to them a mother for years, go alone all that weary way? 
“We will return with thee unto thy people,” they said. But 
the wise, unselfish mother thought it was only pity for her, 
and she told how she grieved for their sakes that her sorrows 
had made them widows. Again they wept aloud, and Orpah 
once more kissed her mother-in-law farewell. She turned 
away, and we never hear of her again. 

Rutlh’s Choice—What did Ruth ask Naomi not to do? 
Naomi told her that her sister-in-law had gone back to her 
people and her gods, Ruth had decided,—what was her 
answer in our golden text? She would follow after Naomi, 
to journey and to lodge in a strange land, to share danger or 
want, to tend her old age, to die where she died, and be 
buried in any grave where her mother-in-law should be 
buried. Did she call on the gods of Moab to hear her prom- 
ises? What God had she already chosen? She prayed to 
the Lord as she promised that only death should part her 
from Naomi. 

To Bethlehem.—Ruth and Naomi came safely all the way 
to the gate of the little town of Bethlehem. “Is this 
Naomi?” asked some who met her. The word went quickly: 
“Naomi has come back, and a young woman of Moab, her 
son’s widow, is with her.” Again among them, Naomi told 
her sad story,—childless and a widow. Even her name, 
which in the dear old days meant “pleasant,” “sweet,” she 
thought ought to be changed to “Mara,” meaning “bitter ;” 
for she said, “The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me.” They came to Bethlehem in spring, in the time of 
barley harvest. The two women found a place to rest. .They 
did not know it then, but they fared better than One who 
came to Bethlehem and found “there was no room.” 

Ruth’s Reward.—Ruth was ready to labor day by day for 





seem as if there were any happy homes, or any people left 


food for the one who had brought her to know the God of 
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Israel. She went to the fields to pick up the grain that the 
reapers left for the poor and the stranger. The story of her 
coming was soon known; and it was told to a rich man named 
Boaz, in whose fields she gleaned. He was kind to her, He 
was true to his God, and he commended Ruth while he prayed 
for her, “A full reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust.” He was 
a kinsman of Elimelech. He bought back the fields once so 
barren, which would have belonged to the sons of Elimelech. 
Soon the young widow from Moab became the wife of rich 
Boaz of Bethlehem. 

Naomi’s Reward.—There was a little child born in Beth- 
lehem, in the house of Boaz and Ruth. Naomi took it in her 
arms. The face so worn with tears and years of sorrow began 
to wear a new love-light. The voice which had said so bit- 
terly “Call me Mara,” began to sing soft slumber-songs, and 
tell sweet stories of trust in God to the child growing in her 
sight. The neighbors spoke pleased words of blessing, but 
they did not know all that was coming to Bethlehem and the 
world through the life of the child in Naomi’s arms. Naomi, 
when she taught Ruth in Moab of the true God, did not 
know the goodness he had in store for her after her days and 
nights of sorrow. The little child became the grandfather 
of David; and from Ruth’s family at last came the One called 
the Son of David, God’s Christmas gift to all the world. Was 
there ever a sweeter story of God’s rewards to all who choose 
him to be their trust, and Jesus of Bethlehem their Saviour? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Bartry Harvest.”—This phrase illustrates a common 
method of marking time in the East; not very definite, 
indeed, but sufficiently so for all practical purposes. Then, 
and ever afterwards, the people of Palestine would make no 
mistake as to the season of the year when this event occurred. 
It was in April or May; and that was the most favorable time 
for Naomi with her daughter-in-law, Ruth, tq make the 
journey from the land of Moab, whence Bethlehem was in 
sight, across the Jordan valley, and up again into the hills of 
Judea. Everywhere there were flowers; the air was mild, 
and earth and sky were beautiful,—it was glorious spring- 
time in the home of herchildhood. In the lesson for October 
14, I spoke of “harvest time” where the wheat harvest was 
meant, since that is the principal one of the year. The bar- 
ley precedes the wheat harvest by a few days only; hence, as 
nearly the same conditions apply to both, if the former crop 
is good, the latter is likely to be a good one also. Barley is 
chiefly consumed by horses, mules, and donkeys, while wheat 
is for bread. Barley meal is sometimes used for bread; but, 
wretched and desperately poor as the common people of thgt 
land are, they still complain bitterly if they have only barley 
bread to eat. If either crop is short, much suffering ensues. 
I have seen great fields of standing grain which presented 
the appearance of having been blackened and ruined by a 
heavy frost; and when I asked the Arabs what was the mat- 
ter with it, they replied in a single word, “ Duda.’ This word 
means worm, and by it they wished me to understand that this 
insect had destroyed the harvest of the year. 

“INTREAT Me.”—It is to the manner of Ruth, more than 
to any particular words, that I wish to call attention, Than 
this instance it would be difficult to find a better illustration 
of a common Oriental trait, Come life or death, her own 
wish must be gratified. In the beauty of the incident we are 
liable to forget that by her genuine Oriental persistency she 
carried her point. Beggars in the East desist from their 
importunity only when roughness or violence is used. This 
trait exists in all classes, and in men, women, and children 
alike. It appears in bad causes the same as in good ones; 
and whether a beggar asking alms, a child teasing its parents, 
man orf woman imploring favors, the importuner generally 
wins the day. 

“Foui....Empry.”—These words of Naomi express a 
feeling which among Orientals is universal now. A husband, 
and especially sons, represent fulness, happiness, and joy, 
while daughters, or daughters-in-law, however good, kind, 
‘and affectionate they may be, are nothing. Between Naomi 

and Ruth the most delightful relations appear to have 
existed, which is very seldom true of mothers and daughters- 
in-law in that land at the present time. One would suppose 
that foreign influence would, in time, correct this feeling; 
but it is too deeply rooted to be changed in that way. I will 
not dwell on this well-known fact farther than to say that 
it produces its legitimate result,—daughters and daughters- 
in-law know that they are considered a burden, and it is not 
in human nature that they should cherish very deep affection 
for their parents. As Oriental life exists to-day, one would 
have to search far to find in it material from which a Ruth 
and Naomi picture, in their mutual love, could be drawn. 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


ProsELytine THE HeaTHEN.—In Midrash Ruth Rabba, 
and in Yalgut on Ruth 1:16, 17, we read: Ruth said to 


in-law, for I am resolved upon adopting thy religion. When 
Naomi heard this, she explained to her the laws and pre- 
cepts concerning proselytes, saying, My daughter, the daugh- 
ters of Israel do not go into the theatres or circuses of the 
Gentiles; Nor shall I, replied Ruth, “ Whither thou goest, 
I will go.” .My daughter, continued Naomi, a daughter of 
Israel will never stay over night in a house on the door- 
posts of which the name of the Lord, and the duty to love 
him (Deut. 6: 4-9), is not inscribed; “Where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge,” declared Ruth. But, said Naomi, my people 
are bound under a law which prescribes six hundred and 
thirteen commandments; “'Thy people shall be my people,” 
affirmed Ruth. Idolatry is considered a heinous crime in 
Israel, Naomi added; whereupon Ruth asserted, “Thy God 
is my God.” The transgression of these laws, Naomi con- 
tinued, the tribunal in Israel is empowered to punish by 
stoning, burning, slaying, or strangling ; “ Where thou diest, 
I will die,” cried Ruth. And for such transgressors there 
are two separate burial-places; “I will be buried there,” if 
I transgress the law, protested Ruth. Well, my daughter, 
concluded Naomi, whatever thou canst treasure up in good 
and righteous works, do it in this world: but (shall we be 
together) in the world to come? “The Lord do so to me, 
and more also,” exclaimed Ruth, “if aught but death part 
thee and me!” R, Abohu said: Come and see how beloved 
the proselytes are in the sight of God. When Ruth showed 
that she was determined upon being conver'ied, she was con- 
sidered an equal of Naomi; for we read, “So they two (one 
like the other) went,” etc. (v. 19). In Zr. Yebamoth, 47 a, 
on the same passage, we read the following: The rabbins 
have declared, If a person wants to be converted to Judaism, 
he is to be addressed thus: What is it that induces thee to 
embrace our religion? Dost thou not know that Israel is 
oppressed, depressed, and altogether trodden down at present ? 
If he answers, I know it, but I am not satisfied with my con- 
dition, he is to be received forthwith, and acquainted with 
some commandments of a less and more important nature, 
and with the sin of neglecting the laws concerning the poor 
and needy, with the punishment consequent upon it, and with 
the reward held out for the keeping of the commandments. 
And then he is to be told that the future world is reserved 
for the righteous only, and that Israel in its actual condition 
has no prospect of much good or great punishment. If he 
accepts all this, he is to be admitted into the covenant of 
Abraham, and his further way made easy to him. 
Philadelphia. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
.BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How many chapters does the Book of Ruth contain? To 
what period of Hebrew history does it belong? About how 
many years does it cover? Give the genealogical table 
appended to the book. What names are inserted in this list 
as recorded by Matthew? What seeming evil resulted in 
Ruth’s first alliance with the people of God? (Ruth 1: 1-4.) 
What is often God’s purpose in scattering his people? (Acts 
8: 3,4.) What seeming evil forced Ruth toa choice between 
the true God and the gods of her own people? (vs. 5-10.) 
How is the true child of God to regard the seeming ills of 
life? (Rom. 8: 28.) What was the Lord’s purpose in the 
afflictions and trials which he sent us, prior to our choice of 
his service? 

Was Ruth exposed to an influence calculated to aid, or to 
hinder, her in.a right choice? (v. 14.) What great tempta- 
tion did she withstand? (v. 15.) How did she manifest the 
strength of her purpose? (vs. 16,17.) How do you account 
for the difference between the two sisters in their choice on 
this occasion? How do you account for the difference between 
Jacob and Esau in their valuation of holy things? Of what 
avail is the apology of untoward circumstances in the matter 
of an evil choice? (Luke 14: 18-24; Heb. 12: 15-17.) How 
may we often avoid the recurrence cf temptations? (v. 18.) 
To what New Testament character does Orpah bear a striking 
resemblance? (v. 10; Luke 9:61, 62.) Under what cir- 
cumstances only should we reconsider a decision made? 
How may parents aid their children in stedfastness of pur- 
pose? What is the tendency of vacillation on the part of 
the parent? Whatspirit did Naomi manifest upon her return 
to Bethlehem? (vs. 19-21.) What is the meaning of “Naomi”? 
What is the meaning of “Mara”? On what ground may every 
child of God disclaim the latter name? (Heb. 12:11.) What 
circumstance led to Ruth’s first meeting with Boaz? (v. 22; 
2: 1-7.) In what respects should we do well to follow Boaz’s 
example? (Ruth 2: 8-16.) What truth is illustrated in the 
story of Ruth, as well as in the case of Cornelius? (Acts 10; 
34, 35.) When did this become apparent in the case of Ruth? 
(Matt. 1: 5, 6.) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teacher’s Questions.—1. What two Bible books are named 
after women? 2. What Bible epistle was written toa woman? 
3. Who are the two chief persons in this lesson? 4. What 
had one of them just told the other? 6. Tell the story of 





Naomi, I will certainly not follow the example of my sister- 


said “Return” or “Turn again”? 7. What feeling does Ruth 
show? 8. Why does Ruth say “ Entfeat me not,” rather than 
“Ask me not”? 9, In Ruth’s address, what does “for” show? 


11. How does the clause about lodging add to the clause 


clause as to people? 13, How does the thought about burial 
add to the thought about death? 14. Show the force of 
Ruth’s final affirmation. 15. “When she saw that she”— 
supply nouns for pronouns in this verse. 16, Why the ques- 
tion “Is this Naomi?” 17. How does the text show that 
“Mara” means “bitter”? 18. What play on the words in, 
“Call me not Naomi, call me Mara”? 19. How was it 
natural for Naomi to think then of her sorrow? 20. What 
is the writer’s purpose in the last verse of the lesson? 21, 


Whom did Ruth afterward marry? 23. Tell the story of 
Ruth gleaning in the fields. 24. What great-grandson of 
Ruth was king? 25. What place has Ruth in the genealogy 


points in Ruth’s character. 


the Bible. 2, Name thenext three books. 3. Of what nation 
was Ruth? 4, To what city did she remove? 5. What is 
the title of this lesson? 6. What was Ruth’s choice as stated 
in the golden text? 
Winchester, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FOR NAOMI’S SAKE 


RUTH LOST AND GAINED 
HOME LOVE 

PROSPECTS POSSESSIONS | 
IDOLS MONOR 





He that loseth his life for MY sake shall find it.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ People of the living God.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way.” 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

* Come, we that love the Lord.” 

“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

*T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“?Tis religion that can give.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ny 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it’a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are putchased through the ordinary trade chati- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by cireular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS* 


American book-illustrators and publishers, as has been 


consciously made Vedder’s Rub4iy&t of Omar Khayyam 
(1884) the beginning of a sort of period in our holiday 
art. Since that time, besides the usual illustrated books 
for Christmastide, have appeared several publications of 
great size and considerable cost, some of which have 





#Endymion. By John Keats. Illustrated by W. St. John Harper. 
16X13 inehies, pp. i41. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. Price, $15, 


Old Songs. With Growing: by Ravin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsone. 
Leather, pp. vi, 122. New York : Harperand Brothers. Price, $7.50. 
Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs. Translated by Alma Strettell, 
With photogravures after ceesente by John 8. Sargent, Edwin A. 
Abbey, Morelli, and W. Padgett. 7446 inches, cloth, pp. xxi, 124. 
London and New York : Masuilan y Co. Price, $3.00. 

Henry H. Richardson and his Works. Illustrated with thirty-eight 
full-page views of the principal a designed by Mr. Richafd- 
son, reproduced from photographs, and seventy smaller Ain ce’ 
with portrait and view of studio. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 
Price, $20.00. 

Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. 
Illustrated by Frederick Remington. 12x 


‘he Theodore Roosevelt. 
186. New York : The Century Company. Pri 


inches, cloth, pp. vil, 
ce, $5.00. 
Louis K, Harlow. 12x9% inches, ¢ 


cleth, 
. Cassino. Price, $2.50. 


Coast Sketches. By 
plates 9. Boston : S. 
Thames Sketches with Pen and Needle. By Louis K. Harlow. 
pe inches, tied cover, plates 8. Boston: 8. E. Cassino. Price, 
The Home of Shakespeare. By Louis K. Harlow. 118% inches, 
Cloth, plates 16. Boston: L. Prang & Co. Price, $3.00. 
Salem Sketches. By H. R. Biagey. 12x9% inches, plates 4 
Boston : 8. E. Cassino. Price, $1.00. 
The Book of Christmas. By Thomas K. he Tee by 


mour. 7)4x5% invhes, cloth, i, 356, : Roberts 
Brotheen Brice 4 ; vit 


Nuremberg. By Henry W. Longfellow. Illustrated with \ owes - 
eight faated and aren by the Gebbie and Husson Company, Lim: 
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these two persons prior to this scene. 6, How often had one 


py Mary He a end Am Comegys. 
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10. How is Ruth’s determination shown in her language? - 


about going? 12. How does the clause as to God add. tothe . 


Of what aid to the story is the mention of harvest? 22, 


of Jesus? 26. Why the Bookof Ruth? 27. State the fine . 


Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Name the first five books in . 


already remarked in these columns, consciously or un- — 
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been merely encouraged by the commercial success of 
the Vedder book, while others have followed its origi- 
nality of thought and execution, or have striven to equal 
the artist’s remarkable command of brush and pencil in 
delineating the human form, Thus, without downright 
imitation, but in friendly emulation or rivalry, several 
American artists of less renown and ability than Vedder, 
have been stimulated to do their best; and their pains- 
taking efforts, though of very varying success, have 
distinctly enriched our popular art, and equalled or sur- 
passed similar contemporary achievements abroad, Of 
books thus produced since the Rubfiy&t are Kenyon 
Cox’s pictures for Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel—most of 
which were staring and wooden copies of models or lay- 
figures; Will H. Low’s ambitiously earnest but some- 
what crude illustrations for Keats’s Lamia; Abbey’s 
spirited sketches (he is merely a sketcher) for She Stoops 
to Conquer; and the miscellaneous representation made 
in the Lippincotts’ huge Book of American Figure- 
Painters. None of these, of course, equalled their gloomy 
and manneristic but strong predecessor. 

“ This year brings us a very serious and ambitious effort 
in the same line: Mr. W. St. John Harper’s pictures for 
the Endymion of Keats, on which artist, printers, and 
publishers, have evidently done their utmost. To begin 
with, the mechanical result of the tinted photogravures 
is decidedly better than that attained in the similar pic- 
tures of the same publishers’ Lalla Rookh (1885), from 
which some of our artists expected so much. Mr. Har- 
per’s pictures, too, are better in design than those, by 
several hands, in that ambitious but disappointing vol- 
ume. Thechief dangers besetting the illustrator of such 
a book as this are mere sugary prettiness, on the one 
hand, and stiffness on the other; the former is increased, 
as a rule, by the color-printing process, Mr. Low, in 
Lamia, was too stiff, as was Mr. Cox in The Blessed 
Damozel; Mr. Harper is more inclined to be pretty and 
fond of conceits. Some of the women’s heads, here in 
Endymion, are “studies” of the very best order of board- 
ing-school art; the master-touch is lacking, and we feel 
the presence of a draughtsman willing to please the mis- 
cellaneous book-buyer, rather than the sincere student 
and lover of American art. Elsewhere, however, the 
moon-goddess and the sleeping youth are delineated in 
‘the softer Greek spirit, and do not seem unworthy of the 
sensuous but pure lines of the poet whom they would 
fain interpret. Mr. Harper puts his worst self forward; 
the frontispiece is an unfortunate example of ten-cent 
art, of the style usually seen, in gorgeous frame and mat, 
in the furniture-dealers’ windows; and throughout the 
book his women’s heads are too big for their bodies, and 
their chins too big for their heads, Some of their atti- 
tudes, furthermore, would puzzle a Rugby team. He 
excels in his flowers, landscapes, and sea views; the 
picture for “ A thing of beauty is a joy forever” is really 
lovely; some of the blossoms and grasses and butter- 
flies straying over the page are as good as Mr. Hamilton 
Gibson’s best; and an occasional lonely mountain or 
solemn vale is worthy of the accompanying thought of 
the poet or his reader. The masterpieces of the book are 
the sea-views on pages 71, 75, and 85, which are good 
enough for any artist, and could have been produced 
only by long and sympathetic study of the multitudinous 
waves. On the whole, despite great demerits, the vol- 
ume ranks next the Rubdiy4t as an effort in Ameri- 
can book-art, now fully rivaling English or French; 
though the gap between the two is wide, and comparison 
between their methods impossible. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, whose She Stoops to Conquer, 
and illustrated edition of Herrick’s Poems are well 
known to all interested in the popularization of Ameri- 
can art, is now the principal designer connected with the 
house of Harper and Brothers, which issued both of the 
volumes just named, For some time past he has been 
greatly interested in the plays of old England, previous 
to the nineteenth century; and he will contribute to 
Harper’s Magazine, next year, a series of designs—doubt- 
less his most ambitious effort—for the comedies of Shake- 
speare. During the past few months the same periodical 
has contained many sketches by him in illustration of 
the ancient love-songs or rural ditties of our mother- 
country, some of which have been as quaint and spirited 
as the accompanying verses demanded. Mr. Abbey has 
mastered the needed details of costume, furniture, and 
architecture in England; and his figure-drawing is some- 
times marked by the sympathetic grace of delineation 
needed in pictures, the design of which is to increase the 
pleasure we take in the Elizabethan or other standard 
madrigals or comedies. Mr. Abbey is not a great de- 
signer, however, nor does he exhibit signs of growing 
beyond the stage of cleverness, The Harper volume of 
Old Songs, now reproduced in covers from the pages of 





the magazine, is just.good enough to make us wish it a 
great deal better. 

Two scratchy pictures by Mr. Abbey form the least 
valuable adornment of a very interesting and thoroughly 
original little volume, Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs, 
translated and prefaced by Alma Strettell. The vol- 
ume, though issued in England last year, is little known 
in America, where it is better worth circulation than 
Francesca Alexander’s Folk-Songs of Tuscany, so be- 
praised by Ruskin. Of the little songs collected by Miss 
Strettell, and translated in pre-Raphaelite simplicity, the 
Italian are the better literature, and the Spanish-gypsy 
the more characteristic and unfamiliar, in their rudely 
pathetic and poetic wo. The quaint accompanying 
music is given in some cases, and the beautifully printed 
volume is enriched by a striking set of pictures, repro- 
duced by the photogravure process, Mr. Abbey’s sketches 
being the worst, and entirely unsuitable for issue beside 
the rest, which are, for the most part, direct copies of 
paintings. Mr. John 8. Sargent’s Spanish dance, statue 
of the Virgin, maniac girl, whirling fortune, child amid 
flowers, and wayside crucifix, are as strongly marked 
by local color as Moreili’s dead maiden is by ghastly 
realism; but the gems of the book are W. Padgett’s 
three designs, which admirably unite an almost bald 
simplicity with deep poetic suggestiveness. Only a 
moon behind a cloud in one, a clear-setting sun in an- 
other, and a seaside graveyard in athird; yet the mind 
receives from each a distinct and profound artistic pic- 
ture and lesson. Such-a book is worth a dozen mere 
portfolios of meaningless “views” made to order for the 
holidays. 

At Christmastide, on the wise principle of selecting 
the most permanently valuable of recent contributions 
to national or international art, the richer buyers may 
well think of the monumental volume devoted to the 
discussion and portrayal of Henry Hobson Richardson 
and his Works. In full-page heliotypes, and the accom- 
panying text, are shown the churches, libraries, railway 
stations, and other edifices, of the greatest of American 
architects, whose monument is Trinity Church, Boston, 
as truly as St. Paul’s in London is Christopher Wren’s. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s sketch of Richardson is sym- 
pathetic throughout, and occasionally inaccurate in 
trifles; but the pictures give to the student the chief 
value of the book, the price of which is, after all, not 
unreasonably high. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s graphic accounts of Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail, reprinted (and enlarged) 
from The Century in a goodly volume, deserve mention 
in the record of American pictorial art of the year, 
because of Frederick Remington’s horse- and cattle- pic- 
tures. Our “far west” of to-day, like the “west” of 
1840, is rich in adventure, and richer than Irving’s 
Astoria in the rude poetry of cowboy chivalry or crime. 
Bret Harte, in his way, has tried, he tells us, to preserve 
some part of the Iliad of our ruder and remoter life, 
which possesses so much literary and pictorial sugges- 
tiveness ; but Harte has never found an artist-companion. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s more modest accounts, in plain straight- 
forward statement, are admirably supplemented by Mr. 
Remington’s horses and cattle and hunters and cowboys; 
and his pictures are no mean contribution to the artistic 
perpetuation of memories and sights of a passing folk- 
life and a pioneer time. 

The practice of etching has been very popular, of late, 
in and around Boston; and numerous artists, profes- 
sional and amateur, have found picturesque subjects near 
at hand. Some of these have already been mentioned 
in this column; a word more is deserved by the most 
ambitious of the achievements of Mr. Louis K. Harlow, 
whose productions are altogether more plentiful than 
those of any of his associates. Ten or a dozen booklets 
or little portfolios by Mr. Harlow are now in the market ; 
but the best, on the whole, is the collection of New 
England pictures grouped under the title of Coast 
Sketches. The several views are of unequal merit, but 
some are excellent, and remind us once more of the 
great store of artistic material available on our rocky 
northern shores, or by the old wharves of Massachusetts 
and the other maritime states of New England. Mr. 
Harlow’s Thames Sketches with Pen. and Needle are 
softer in conception and execution, as their general 
theme naturally demanded that they should be; but the 
talent of the designer seems more at home in the sharper 
contrasts of our native landscape. The Home of Shake- 
speare, by the same artist, is printed in colors, the litho- 
graphs being from water-color sketches made on the 
Stratford streets and downs. On the whole, this method 
of interpretation fetters him more than the etcher’s needle 
can do; but his publishers have cleverly reproduced 
sketches by no means unpleasing, Another American 





etcher (Sabin), some years since devoted a book of pic- 
tures to the same theme, the result being rather cold and 
hard, as amateur etching usually is. At present Mr, 
Harlow is making some etchings for a new American 
edition of Walton’s Angler, a perennial theme for de- 
signers, and one well suited to his talent. As yet, our 
younger etchers seem to show talent rather than genius; 
but their average improvement is manifest. In Mr. H. R, 
Blaney’s Salem Sketches, for instance, is shown what 
effective use can be made of a commonplace bridge and 
a railway station. 

Few indeed are the artists who can really illuminate 
our understanding of Poe’s Raven, Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Wordsworth’s Ode 
on Immortality, or any other standard poem. But a far 
better method of preparation of a gift-book or other 
illustrated volume is to let it grow out of the affectionate 
interest of the designer, who chooses his subject for love 
of it, and groups around it such characteristic pictures 
or devices, original or selected, as may best aid in its 
adequate interpretation. This latter is the method 
adopted in the preparation of Mary E. and Amy Comegys’ 
elaborate and attractive edition of Longfellow’s well- 
known poem, Nuremberg, first printed in The Belfry of 
Bruges, and Other Poems, forty-two years ago. No other 
American ever entered so thoroughly as Longfellow into 
the Continental spirit, and none did so much in trans- 
ferring to America something of that spirit and its 
literary results. The poem fits its theme, and these pic- 


tures fitthe poem. Instead of imaginary scenes, or even ° 


tame and conventional woodcuts, the greater part of the 
full-page illustrations in the volume consist of photo- 
gravures (by the Gebbie and Husson Company), from 
nature, of the veritable buildings, streets, and statues of 
“Nuremberg the ancient,” as they are to be seen to-day. 
Nuremberg impresses one as being the foreignest city in 
Europe; and by these minutely faithful and well-chosen 
views the untraveled reader is put into possession of 
ample material for a right understanding of the poem, 
and of the town of Hans Sachs and Albert Diirer, with 
all the quaint roofs and rambling streets familiar to 
their steps in the birthdays of German art. Besides 
these views, at once instructive and pleasing, are adequate 


reproductions of Diirer’s famous self-portrait, as well as 


of his Melancholy and Charlemagne. Each stanza of 
the poem is printed in colors on a separate page, the 
initial letters being careful reproductions from manus 
scripts or printed books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. By these the student is put into possession 
of no small amount of material for investigation or 
imitation. Some of the photogravures are unnecessa- 
rily retouched and sharpened, whereby a hard effect 
is produced; and the publishers have not shown in 
the title-pagethe good taste which the compilers have 
shown in their work. But the volume, as a whole, is 
better worth owning than nine-tenths of its fellows of 
the season. 

Last of all, because of its theme, may be mentioned 
bluff but kindly old Thomas K. Hervey’s Book of Christ- 
mas, reissued this year, with Seymour’s pictures, and 
still an agreeable souvenir of the holidays, making a 
good gift to an elderly friend. 





Editions of Shakespeare seem almost countless, but 
the universal demand fur the works of the world’s chief 
poet stimulates new endeavors toward editorial excel- 
lence and typographical attractiveness. Nearly all of 
the recent Shakespeares for popular circulation have 
been of small size; but two new editions issued by a 
Philadelphia publisher are of interest as showing a con- 
tinued liking, on the buyer’s part, for the octavo form, 
and a determination, on the part of the publisher, to 
discard the shabby and worn old stereotype plates from 
which “standard octavos” have so long been made. 
The new Reader’s Shakespeare, in eight handsome vol- 
umes, is well printed from large and clearly impressed 
type, and is handsomely bound in a form not too bulky 
for convenient handling. The text is that of Malone 
and Steevens, and the illustrations (save two fresh pho- 
togravures) are not. new; but a valuable addition is 
made in the shape of a concordance of familiar passages 
and an index of characters, besides the usual glossary. 
The concordance includes all the prominent quotations, 
indexed under the most significant words, and is the 
work of Dr. James Hunter, the editor of the Imperial 
Dictionary and of the supplement to the latest edition of 
Worcester. This Reader’s Shakespeare is a reissue, at a 
slightly increased price and in twice the original num- 
ber of volumes, of the same publisher’s Library Shake 
speare (1886). Itis another pleasant sign that booksellers 
and the public are rebelling against cheap and poor edi- 
tions, and are cailing for good type, black ink, soundly 
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Does Any Book Here 
Suit You? 


OUR DARLINGS, By Dr. Barnardo. $1.25. Large, 
praere, quarto volume, bound in most attractive 
lithographed colored covers. 

The best and the Cag oe) juvenile volume issued 
this year. Over 1 pictures, beautifully printed. 
Nearly 500 pages of excellent stories, poems, puzzles 
and sketches of the most interesting and hel 
character, Nothing trashy. 

Books by Mrs. Jennie F. Willing. 

FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY-FIVE. For 

pos. 7) cents, gilt; 50 cents, plain, 

“Tt has more good sense to the square inch than any 

book written specially for —— men that we have 

ever read, the Book of Proverbs excepted.’’—Dr. 

Daniel Steele. 

A DOZEN BE’S. For Boys. 40 cents. 

This book shows what it is to be right, faithful, true, 
brave, honest, gentle, polite, industrious, pure, happy, 
an body. 

THE POTENTIAL WOMAN. For Girls. 75 
cents, gilt; 50 cents, plain. 

This is not a book of decorum for young ladies, nora 
didactic biography of an impossible woman. Tt con- 
tains wholesome counsel, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment, for young women, especially those in seem- 
ingly adverse circumstances, stimulating them to the 
highest development of body, mind, and spirit, “ for 
the sake of Christ.” 
A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. For Girls. 40 cents, 

The author abundantly proves her knowledge of 
nature, both among the flowers and the girls. Cuts 
of the different flowers, 

Books by Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith. 
THE OPEN SECRET. 41.00. 

A series of practical Bible readings and studies of 
eminently practical worth. 

THE CH RISTIAN’S SECRET OF AHAPPY 
BAFE, §..00, gilt; 75cents, plain; 50cents, paper. 

“This book reaches to the very core of Christian 
experience, and is eminently experimental in its 
teachings.”"— Baptist Weekly. “The book is so truly 
and reverentially devout in its spirit that it disarms 
criticism,’’—Jnterior. 


Do you want in your church or school soul-stirrin 
music? You do? Then GLAD HALLELUJAH 

r SONGS OF TRIUMPH are the books to buy! 
Price of each, by mail, 35 cents. By express (not pre- 
paid), $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 100. Sample copy, 25 
cents. Inducements to schools and churches, 


Books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


T. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ILGRIM LESSON HELPS. 
TEACHER (monthly). QUARTERLIES. 
LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PICTURES. 


ILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 
WELIL-SPRING, weekly, 50c. 
Semi-monthly, 24c. ; monthly, 12c. 
MAYFLOWER, weekly, 25c. 


ILGRIM REQUISITES. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD, CLASS BOOK. 
MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 
LIBRARY RECORD, etc. 


ILGRIM MUSIC. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 100 copies, $4. 
Published quarterly at 20c. per year. 
PILGRIM SONGS, Per 100 cop‘es, $10 and $40. 
B® Send for circulars and sumples. “@e 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES supplied 


with our own anit al: other publications. 
EIN STOCK..— Lvery/hiny needed by pastors, super- 
intendents, and Sunday-school teachers, 


MONDAY CLUB Se ntieaat ieetonnte™ 
Mth series of this popular publication, ‘ 
Price, $1.25. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY. 


As @® magazine for 
children from 4 to tv 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beau- 
ty of its illustrations, 
or adaptability of its 
stories and poems, all 
of which are original. 

As an educator for 
the little ones this 
most charming 
‘ monthly has noequal. 
Every illustration a atudy in art, and 
every article calculated to charm and in- 
struct the young mind. 

Newsdealers sell it. Agents Wanted, Specimen 
copy free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 

3 months on trial for 25 cents. 


One year, $1.50. Single copies, 15c. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cc Sunday-school and Christmas Cards 
Bargains. $20,000 at \ price. 
A Packet No. 1, $5.00 for $1.25; Packet No. 2, $4.00 for 
R $1.00; Packet No, 3, $2.00 for 50 c.; Packet No, 
4, $1.00 for 25c.; 8 New Booklets for $1.00. 
enclose currency or postage stamps, 
D. W. GLASS & CO., Baltimore, Md., 
sg Imporiers and Pablishers, 


Bushnell's Portable Letter Copying Book 
lsa Copying Rook and Press c: ‘mbined- Tt makes per- 
tect copies with any copying ink, Price for note size, 
100, + or letter size, $1.30) These books are sold by 
eading booksellers and stationers. They are <ent, post- 
bee by mai! Ou receipt of price. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
jeneral Agent, 47S, 4th Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 
E VANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 189 
LaSaile St., Chicago. Truti ina Nutshell, 
By Harold F. Sayles. Being Scripture quotations 
brietly explained and Illustrated. 2c. each: lic, per 
doz. ; $1.00 per 100, posi dad. Used by leading workers 
everywhere. Maj. D. W. Whittle says: “I have never 
found anything I like better for use with inquirers.” 


improvement Fund Cards, *ore 


Roof Cards, etc. An easy way of collectin sh 
funds. Send 5c. for a complete set of sam ee 
__MacCaLLa & Co., 237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East I7th St., N.Y. 


BLE 2 anv. Rev. James B. CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. Moanzistown, Taxx, 
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IDEAL CIFT BOOKS. 





THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. 
Compiled by RosE PorTER. Ten full-page illus- 
trations. $3.00. 

No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas souve- 
nir than this could well beselected, Inaspirit of pure 
devotion, it tells the story of the Mother of our Lord 
as gather from Bible record, art, and song, each 
phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure of 
some world-famous painting. 


OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and - 
wa at AR Pally itaserated. 


$2.00. 

History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all 
combine to make up the charm of this delightful vol- 
ume, “ It will be found full of interest by all who love 
to recall the incidents of the American Revolution, or 
who cherish the memories of Emerson and Thoreau, 
of the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”— Woman's Journal. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 

By ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 

A strong,exhilarating, and pictu: ue presentation 

of the development and the doings of the American 

seaman on merchant vessel and man-of-war. Uniform 

with the same author’s popular “Story of the Ameri- 
can Indian.” 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Compiled by S. W. W. 
and M.S. H. With an Introduction by ev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, D. Eighth edition. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00; holiday binding, blue and gold, $1.25. 

The most popular book for daily use that has yet 
been pubiished. The selections from prose and packry 
to accompany each day’s Bible text have been chosen 
with unusual discernment for their beauty and adap- 
tability, and the reader feels that he has a perfect 
storehouse of gems. 





LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. 
By Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW.E. 8. BROOKS, and 
LovuiIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

A fitting memorial of the genial poet’s life and work, 
which every reader-friend will feel richer in possess- 
ing. “Tt testifies to the realization in the man him- 
self of some of his purest and fairest ideals, and is full 
of tenderness.”— Boston Globe. 


THE KINGDOM 'OF HOME. Edited by Ar- 
THUR GILMAN. Large 8vo, gold cloth, $3.00. 
Several hundred of the choicest poems about home, 
with nearly as many illustrations. Alike desirable 
for a Christmas or a wedding present. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY, 
and Other Religious Poems. By RuBERT 


BROWNING. With an Introductory y, and 
Explanatory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. 
Hersey. Preface by W. J. Rolfe. 0, cloth. 75 
cents ; white, $1.25. ° 


THE LOST EARL. With Other Poemsand Tales 
in Verse. By J.T. TRowBRIDGE. Now first pub- 
form. Illustrated. 00. 
A collection of characteristic poems by one of the 
best of Ameridan story-tellers. J 


WARWICK BROOKES’S PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographi- 
cal Reminiscences. By T. LETHERBROW. In 
box. $1.25. 

Twenty-eight pictures of child-life, unrivaled by old 
or modern masters in ideal innocence and artistic 
charms of artlessness. The brief, touching story of 
the artist’s life adds to the interest in his work, and 
shows the high arpeetion in which he is held by 
English artists and English people generally. 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


ustrated Book Bulletin free. Send for one. 





L076. 


The Rural New-Yorker’s seeditng potato, 
No. 2, will be sent to all yearly subscribers 
without charge. It yielded in the late cele- 
brated ‘Potato Contest” at the rate of 
1,076 bushels to the acre, the report being 
sworn to by six well-known judges. This 
seedling is thought to be the nearest approach 
to a perfect potato yet produced. The price 
of the Rural New-Yorker is $2.00 a year. 
It will be sent on a trial trip of 10 weeks for 
25 cents in order to show progressive far- 
mers, who do not now read it, that it is the 
best farm weekly in the world. ‘It has done 
more to promote the interests of agriculture 
in its experiment grounds than all the ex- 
periment stations put together.” So say the 
editors of the N. Y. Times, Tribune, World, 
Farm Journal, Inter-Ocean, etc.; so say all 
who read it and know. Itis pure, spark- 
ling and original, Its illustrations are 
from nature. It commands the best writers 
in the world. Subscribe at once. Address 
the Rural New-Yorker, 34. Park Row, N. Y. 


Thelargest circulation of any 
riod.cal in the world. * The 
r) hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
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YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULU LAND. 


By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 


With one hundred photegravure illustrations by 
G. E. GRAVEs, from original sketches by J. AUSTEN. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, with pontraits of the 
Sisters, 287 pp., $2.25. 

“A delightfully piquant book of travels.” —Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

“ A dainty volume, brim full of fun and frolic and 
the sparkle of youthful spirits.” — The Critic. 

“A book worthy to be laid upon the library table of 


Hood's (Zarols. 


This year of unusual excellence, 
Pease do nop fail jo examine, 
PRICE, 5 CTS. EACH, BY MAIL; $4.00 PER 100. 


John Ail 1018 ArcH STREET, 


1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Our Kine EMMANUEL. By Emma Pitt. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, By Eminent Composers. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No, 2. By Em nent,Composers 
EMMANUEL. By Miss F. E, Pettingell. 
BETHLEHEM’S STAR. by Pemberton Pierce. 
THE WORLD'S MESSIAH. By Miss F. E. Pettingell. 
THE WonpDROUs BIRTH. By Ray and Beaverson. 
Joyous Sounps. By Sterrett. 
Price of each, 5c., prepaid, or 50c, per dozen, and $4.00 
per hund,ed, postage to beadded. Sample copiessent 
only on receipt of price. Stamps received, 

M. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


TO S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TEACHERS. 


Among the many new and attractive Ribbon 
Books, which we have published for the coming 
holiday season, are six Booklets especially adapted 
for gifts to Bibie classes and 8. 8. scholars, viz. : 
SNOW-FLAKES. SEED PEARLS. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING TO MY CLASS. 
EVERLASTING LOVE. CONSECRATION. 
CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE. 

25 cents each, postpaid. Special terms to superinten- 
dents and teachers. Agents wanted. Catalogues /ree, 
IBBOTSON BROS., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


THE XMAS STORY. 


A service. Price, $2.00 per 100. Send five cents for 
this and new one. A full lineof Xmas music. Send 
for any you see advertised. Six different samples 
of services or carols for 25cents. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO.. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT FREE! 


Send me your address, and I will send sample Con- 
cert Exercises and lots of other things suitable for 
Christmas Entertainments, FreEx. Address PUB- 
LISHER, P. 0. Box 2767, New York. 


CHOIR LEADERS, 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthems. 
THE JOH CHURCH CO., Citcinnati, 0. 


The Popular Sund hool Si Boo’ 
GATES Immense success Over 30,00 coptesiready 
AJAR pitta, gual ges teene thou per hundred 


J. H. TaN KNABE & SONS” Fh aan Pa 


THE ECHO, 


Containing Christmas anthems, advertisements of 
rogrammes, and Sunday-school song books, sent 
-e. THE ECHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 


NTHEM CHOIR. yA W. A. OGDEN. A 
* collection of easy anthems, 
choruses, opening and closing pieces. 208 pages. 
Price, $10.50 A copy,$l. Specimen 
pages free. . W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, O- 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES FREE. 

On receipt of threecents in stamps I will send FREE 
acopy of two new Concert Exercises, besides other 
valuable hints for Christmas Celebrations. Send 
now, and take time to select the best. Address J.S, 
OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street. New York. 
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Made of heavy card board, with elegant designs 
pes in seven colors. Two sizes made to hold one- 
alf and one pound of candies. Prices by express, 
not prepaid, $2.75 and $3.25 per 100; less than 100, 36 
cents and 42 cents per dozen. By mail, prepaid, $3.40 
and $4.15 per 100; less than 100, 45 cents and 54 cents 
per dozen. Samples,5centseach. We have cheaper 
grades and smaller sizes, in different shapes, as low 
as $1.00 per 100. Send for our list, or 35 cents for a 
full line of samples. Our Holiday Balletin con- 
tains a fine line of Holiday Books, Booklets, 
Christmas Cards, etc., at the lowest prices. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CoO., 
122 Nassau St., N. Y- 








PEOPLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF MISS MARIA 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK 


lame Quarto, with handsome Chromo cover and 
containing all the receipts that appear in the expen- 
sive edition. By mailto any. address for 30 cents. 
4 copies for $1. Send Postal Notes or Stamps. 


E. B. GOODNOW & CO., Box 1687. BOSTON. 


EVANGELICAL fay yee ce: 
189 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. ‘Suggestive Outline Bible Studies and 
Bible Readings,” by John H. Elliott. “A great help 
to any one who wants totake part ge 5 on Ae prayer 
meetings.”— The Sunday School Times. Cloth, $1.00; six 
copies for $5.00. Paper, 50 cents; five copies for $2.00. 








to 
the most fastidious heme bm ile.orto finda 4 
the bibelots of the boudoir.” —American Bookmaker. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, N. Y. 








} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ii SPANISH, ITALIAN. ? 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- c 
versation, 4 Dr. Ricu. 8, ROsENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- q 
tions, and correction of é¢xercises. Sample copy, q 
} I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 4 


s 
- > 
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ABYHOOD.— Devoted to the Care of Infants, 
and Nursery Hygiene. $1.50 a year: 15 cents @ 
copy. Soldeverywhere. P.O. Box 3123, New York. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 








If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell D, 
A UE 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. the pound. SAM 
WARD CO,, 178 tol 


Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 











\OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instruc:ive. For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope with your address to the ublisher, 
Wa. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa, 





All Books at Wholesale 32 members of the 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheeiato a pou:d, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston _ 








Membersh » Agents wanted to solicit mem- 
bers. Send fon 


ton to Re. WOODWARD @ CO. Balimere Mae” 
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XMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 
THE ROYAL SON. 54 tet kosmer 


Lowry, D.D. Intelligent he Wi Selections, 
with new and original Songs. e whole exercise 
is one of great force and beaut 

$4 per 100; S¢ 5 comin. each by mail. 


ANNUAL WO, 19s So 
liberal realy oly of songs for any Sunday-school 
$3 per 100; 4: 4 cents each by mall. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE.~™°2°" | 


Cantata, by Dr. W. H. Doan®, will be issued early 
in November. This is believed to be one of Dr. 
Doane’s best efforts. The songs are very bright, 
ae Fagen ae oy plan —_ and entertaining. 

r tten up by any schoo 
$0 eents each by sean $25 per 100, 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(30 reg .by Dr. DoanE. New last year,and very 
2. 





sad etre d % Catalogue of our , our other popular Cantatas, 
pe Services, and Xmas Music, sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York, 


81 Bandolph Street, Chicago, 


The Singer's Christmas, 


Itis high time to commence Bn Christmas 
music, and to plan festivals. & CO. pub- 
lish a large number of Christmas Cares Anthems, 
Songs, Quartets, etc. Please send for lists. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 

Good Tidings, or Sailor by 9 Christmas, By 
Rosabel. 25 cents; $2.40 per doz 

Babe of Bethlehem. Children’s voices and 
quartet. Benj. Cutler. 15 cents; $1.44 per doz 

Jingle Bells. Peculiar and very pretty. Leo, R, 
Lewis. 30cents; $3 per doz. 

Christmas Gift. A Santa Claus story. Rosabel. 
25 cents; $2.40 per doz. 

Caught Napping. A nite pmamehonl Qantas. Leo. R. 
Lewis. 380 cents; $3 per d 

King Winter. A true cold-weather cantata. L, O. 
Emerson. 30 cents: $3 per d 

Messenger of pec art ogg ve. M, Towne. 30 
cents; $3 per doz. 


Christmas Songs and Carols. For young chil- 
. dren, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12 cts. ; $1.08 perdoz. 


pit and Interesting Christmas Services. 


fal Chimes (5 cents; $4 ed 100), Rosabel. 
“Birthday of our Lord ( cents; $4 per 100), 
Rosabel ong of the Christ (12 cents; $1.08 

per doz.), Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, etc. 


Christmas Eve (35 cents; BE 12 per doz.), Gade. 
Christmas (80 cents; $7. r doz.), Gutterson, 
Christus (40 cents; $3.50 per Mion). endelssohn. 


Any book matled for retail price, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


THE BABE DIVINE, 


By Gro. RANDELL. Responses, dialogues, and 
music, 16 pages. 
& cents per copy, $4.00 per 100. 


WARD & DBUMMOND’S 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS No. 10, 
Music by G. W. WARREN, FRANK NICHOLS, N. K. 
Ferris, L. E. FENNEL, and Gro. RANDELL 
8 cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 


EMMANUEL; 


By Miss F.E. PErtTIneILt, Responses, dialogues, 
and music, 16 pages. 


cents per copy, $4.00 per 100. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 2. 
16 pages, & cents, $4.00 per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 
> 16 pages, 5 cents, $4.00 per 100. 

















Abeve prices do not include express charges. If 
you wish sent by mail, add 10 per cent. to the 100 rate. 


in addition to the above, we how the publications 
of Hood, Wattles, Hull, Biglow, Church, Shuey, Fill- 
more and Kurze nknabe, and, in fact, everything nthe 
Hine, at the publishers’ lowest rate. Send for anything 
you want in the Sunday-school line. Prompt atten- 


ton to ordera, 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., New York City. 


Hi SANTA CLAUS BOYS 


meen A CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 
Scene I, Father Santa Claus 
with his six boys at home 
making ag gore toys. 
A model Sunday 

Ning its Christmas 

nument, Santa Claus 
and Boys surprise them. 
ue Lg Arona! cantata ever 
s » conte; $2.40 
per "G0z., not ‘prep aid, 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
4 os title of our selections this year. The music 
w, the recitations are plentiful and attractive. 
The i Mttle | folks are ro supplied w ith numbers, 
co ce » pre- 

paid; $400 1 Dee es, 6 not — a 

FILLMORE BROS., WARD & DRUMMOND, 

185 Race St., Cincinnati, ©, | 116 Hassan Street, New Yorks 


Our New CANTATA, entitled 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Is Now Ready! 


This is for a week-day entertainment. 
Price, 15e.; $1.25 per doz. ; $10 per hundred. 
An abridged edition for the congregation is issued: 
price,» cents; $4.40 per hundred, 
If for Sunday service only, try abridged edition. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
THE DAWN OF PEACE. 
HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. 
THE MORNING STAR. 

ASA HULL, Publisher, 
















5c.; $4 hundred. 
The three mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ~ Tesora. 


and 


Even the greatest and wisest come to a 
cyclopedia to learn; 


Whatever adds to the sum of man’s knowledge 
enlarges the extent of his power. 





“!T 18 THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 
WHAT A GREAT CYCLOPEDIA MEANS IN A FAMILY: 


ALL KNOWLEDGE HELD UP AS IN A MIRROR, 
THE cae ScIENCES EXPLAINED, 
THE saa or ILLUsTRIOUS MEN KEPT BEFORE Us AS EXAMPLES, 
LL HisTORY CRYSTALIZED. 
ELP IN_EvErRY KIND OF STUDY. 
‘HE GREAT RELIGIONS DEFINED, 
EvERY MAN His OWN LAWYER, AND 
EVERY FAMILY ITS OWN PHYSTCTAN. 
knowledge is the best EVERY QUESTION ANSWERED, AND 
money in the world, EVERY PROBLEM SOLVED, 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, Nos. 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Gonigso-— tS: 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, will appreciate, is the roll of Golden Texts 
for 1889. There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and upon each page are three golden texts in 
large, clear type. The leaves are turned u a a brass bar, and the whole device is suspended 
by a colored cord. Printed in red and black, upon light blue paper. 

pee copy, ten cents; five or more, eigut cents each; titty or more, seven cents each. 
Mailed to. any addr ess Upol ‘receipt ot price. 


Tke-Lessor-Koll: 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and also the 
golden text for each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in the one lesson-roll 
(size, 60 pages, , 75 inches). . It is printed in two colors, and is arranged to hang in the scholar’s 
room. hen a week has passed by, the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and 
takes its place back of the other leaves. The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar 
of former years, and will be furnished at the following prices: 

Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each; Afty 0 or more copies, ten 
cents each, ailed to any address upon receipt of price. : 


Pocke 


Of the International ane Saga Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposi he page. A little book (244 inches 160 pages) containing all the sates 
of the year. It is printed on thin, tough paner, and neat! heunt G in cloth, with side stam 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an , ot thick. Just the thing for those who wish to fe 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each, 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAO eee 
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LIBERAL ee And expenses of preparing 
at our office paid to agents 
Sn on our plan. Salary not conditional on 
sales, From $75 to $300 per month can be made glee, 
by selling our Holiday Book. Address JOHN 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


10, 000 AGENTS to make $200 a month 
with our CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES, ee 
excitement = this gs gp Pe be a harvest for 
a . Send 50 cen ‘or out ‘a end bet in 
traterms. JAMES H. E. E, Host oi Sa 


ANVASSING AGEN send 25 cents a four 


sample CHIRIS.MAS BOOK . 
dress COATES BKOTH Hs ¢ Cliftondale, Maeno” 


CHURCH Furnitire 


t Manufacturers | im the Count 
8s. C. Csira ALL <. co., - Boston, Maes. 
+ charming storieswith laugh- cove in 
e Prince of rguvenie, a 


000 80 CHURCH Hall and todas Benin peeks 
pelt Ipc ee oan detigh WORK 


Agents Wanted. 
The money made in selling 




















P. O. Box 1550. 


—23 NEW VOLS. — 
Giants & Goblins, $1. 
Wings & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $1. 
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ACENTS WANTED TO SELL 
Toe b erie a elie an 





pit Chairs, ete. ete. BAXT Ww 
GD nahamsteoae 244 & 246 8, ans 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





DO YOU WANT A 


FOREMEN 
TIMEKEEPERS, 
MACHINISTS, 
. MANACERS 


and all connected wi establishments, write to 
us at once in = Ra Ry selling our 


14 Kt, SPECIALLY MADE FILLED 
SS8corp WATCH ) 


PAYABLE $1.00 PER WEEk 
r improved . It su o 
eth time and Sa aor doy fandsom ely. Gases weirs 
over 0 gute. Fall 15 Jewell movesents, of reliable 
ates 
e refer 
Agency. Agent Wonted in ‘each place. Ad 
NAECELE WATCH &JEWELRYCO 
Originators of Clab System of selling Watches, 
20 NORTH N:NTH ST. PHILADELPHIA,’ 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, New YORK. y 


> 





Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely Saished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, - 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 te $90. \gr Payable only ° 


rice $38. 00 PER 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or it _e be- 
come our Agent, write for full particul 


The Keystone Watch Club | Co, 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rarerence—Auvy Commercial Agency. 





ail 3 AMERIOAN 
a: Qa Ri cc cor. or, Pack, Stregts 


Watches Repaired and Adj 











SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT T suits, 


Sond f 4, pe 1 re i 





book. "Phila, 1 Press. 
—Hon. 8. | he spascactg | te a Unele 


Remus. rd Crosb’ 4 
fcpbien. BboR.. Philndelnbia, Chicage. or Kansas City. 








CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 

Reproduced in the origins colors: size of each 21x28 in. 
psd he original sold to Jc hn Wanamaker for §245,- 
e offer eres oor 1.00 each or $2.00 forthe 

ae’ postpaid. AGE WANTED. Juick sales 
made everywhere. J ne is the time to begin for the 
bouser trade. Apply to THE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
NG CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


$75.88 15 $250.22 4 FON EM con be mate 


MAGIC:LANTERNS ! 


ANDSTEREOPTICONS 


PUBLIC, SUNDAY SCHOOL 


VIEWS ierssess 120 Bass FREE 
GT. MILLIGAN Zictsterse | |~ 








ferred. who can furnish a horse and give their what 

time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
smplovede also, A few vacancies in towns cities. B. F. 

J NSON & CO., Pubs,. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


ae LANTERNS 











150 Nassau St., New York City. 





James McCreety & Cos 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS 


The assortment of Plain Black 
Silk Fabrics alone contains over 
275 different weaves and quali« 
ties; of Fancy Blacks there are 
about 200. 

Send for samples of quality 
and style desired. 


Broadway and {Ith St., 


NEW YORK. 








HURCH 
USHIONS. 


RS OF CHURCH DAMAS 
H. PROGR & SON, 35 Broadway, N AE Sis, 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


$1.50 to $10, Silk or merino. 
| + teeth on Se. Send for illus, be te bg 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St.. Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For OB -schools and ti other uses. 
SiSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale, Hs 
timate given of cost and descriptive Cater 
logue furnished on application, 


A. ENER, 
No. 86 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Seat e| Wieder Reesor Co, Baton 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St, 














h vat 








McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes -xp Prats for CHURCHES 
Send for Price and Cotele e. A 


- Mc8S e 
Mention this pager. Baltimore, mal 










BELLS. Best quality tor. Churches, Chim: 
@ Schools ote, ae a Wartente 
van for Prices. BUCKEY OUNDR 

DUZEN & TIFT. *Sractunash, Ohies” 











JOSEPH GI LLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION ie 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604, 











| THN MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
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_PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of aschool unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less-than ten, 

a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(0 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
meéan that every (eacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, TZvachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
ef whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
bey the club subscription need not be for morethan 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has, not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGAN!ZERS. Any person 
Sorming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
Sxcppting in the case of any club for less than ten 

pies formed on thé “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
3 numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and, others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Ys ety may be made at any time to-a.-club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
‘with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
aying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


japer. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the t- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription. 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair treat of the 
paper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

jor one year bow 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of » schoo) to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
ndon, E. C., will receive yearly or ae, sub- 
acriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
— postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
‘es the fi 
‘rom i 





ollowing rates :— 
to4 copies, 10s. each, 
to9 ” 83.6d. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6da,. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever raay be preferred 
by the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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Skin & Scalp 
=< Restored 
‘“s Curicura 


SOAP — 
Le CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 





infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
rritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the Curicura 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwhol 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT 








Je Napltar « Saat wes SS 
tak al 6 * 
: * Wed 


ON A COFF 
NTROLLED BY————— 














ceotes.2 ff cans. 


suit ye taste as no other coff 
pack 





OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. 
t. 


SEAL BRAND COFEE 


8 
called ist 
America. Always packed whole Foasted quieras S32 ts 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
a oeesing all others 





A skilful blending of strong, fia- 
CRUSADE BLEND. sory onder aman mugs, gees 


i io bean, and guaran 


will, moderate price. Always 


ee ata 
whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
E We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
TES’ F only to deal 
po t ong our famous 


ealers. But to give consumers an 


coffee before b + W 11, 
is ai ata postage, Sond 


op 4 rs) 
ipt of ents in stamps to cover cost of 
free y mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 





What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tue CaLIFoRNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronehitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Dyspeptics will never use any other medicine after 
once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION a fair trial. 

MAGEE’'s EMULSION is palatable and readily assimi- 
lated, and, in my opinion, the best combination of cod 
liver oil I have ever prescribed.—Louis W. Read, Sur- 
geon-General of Pennsylvania, Norristown. 


HOPE FOr THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wi ©’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


HUT CHINSON’S 
BEST GLOVES 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf. kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, @ cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


























DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving. freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
product of recent science can_possibly equal the 
CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the 
PorrerR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY'S Skin sad Scalp preserved and beaut 











’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CEDARINE nittne Pos: 
inthe world. For sale 



















OF THE AGH 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE | 


ir at 








INVE: so 
SW. 2TH & KET 2 & & 
* & & & PHILADELPHIA PA. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrewroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom. 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PuDDI NGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
eng ov A gy ty 


A sample free est. 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 
our Patent Barley CRYSTALS, 
fd Cereal Food,for Breakfast Tea 


there, write us for free same 
DUR and SPECIAL DIA- 



















GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘G2cc2., 


Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
particulars add 

ras GREAT A RICAN Tea 4 

$1 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. ¥. 











, “woood’s” 

= & GENVINE SELECTED 
¥ SPICES. 

4 

= THOS. WOOD & O0., BOSTON. 





HIRES’rodT SEER 


Delicious, Heaithtul Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


OTHERS don’t delay the use of Ridge’s Food 
9 if your little one is puny or nd send 








in vitality. Observe special directions, and se 
for leton children to W 
acon ph y rearing 





WORTH REPEATING. 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. 


(Wm. C. Prime, LL.D., in New York Journal of 
Commerce. J 


In the Abbott collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, in possession of the New York 
Historical Society, is a bundle of wax 
tablets, looking not unlike school-boys’ 
slates of our day. They were the tablets 
(serving the same purposes with modern 
slates) of the school-boys in an Egyptian 
school in the Ptolemaic period. How they 
came to be placed in a tomb we have not 
time now to conjecture. Perhaps they 
were an offering to a dead schoolmate. 
They are the record of many interesting 
things; but I am writing now about the 
perpetuation of records of little things, 
of small thoughts, trifling and unimportant 
mental actions. One of the boys had a 
copy, a line of Greek, set by the master 
across the top of the tablet. (Young 
readers may need to be told that the tab- 
let was wood, covered with a black waxen 
composition, in which the boy could make 
marks with a sharp stick, like a pencil; 
and he cou'd erase a mark by smoothin 
down the wax with the blunt or flattene 
end of his stick.) 

This boy had worked along just as 
modern boys work in their copy-books, 
Probably he got to be weary. At all 
events, he came to a point, as many a boy 
has done, when the pencil would go wrong 
in spite of him. e misspelled a word. 
He carefully erased it, smoothing down 
the wax, wrote it again, and it was again 
wrong. He smoothed the wax and wrote 
the word once more, and once more his 
wearied brain and his pencil went wrong. 
What did he do? Just what you, my boy, 
might have done, I fancy. Some of you 
would exclaim ‘‘Confound it!” Some 
boys in the up country might say “ Darn 
it!” The small Egyptian not only said, 
but with his pencil scratched, a Greek 
word (phthazesthe, it seems to be) which 
means just about what one means who says 
“ Deuce take it!” And there it is to-day 
the record of a school-boy’s little quarre 
with his own perverse brain, in the days 
before Cleopatra was born. 

Many years ago, before crowds of trav- 
elers went to Egypt, there was (and I doubt 
not there still is) away up among the 
Theban hills, in a ravine once crowded 





with temples ‘and sculptured monuments, 


one tomb which the Arab resurrectionists 
for many years had used as a convenient 
place for Seosking up mummies found in 
other tombs. In the course of years this 
tomb, consisting of two rock-hewn cham- 


‘bers in the side of the mountain, had be- 


come filled to within a few feet of the 
ceiling with fragments of mummies and 
masses of mummy cloth. I have, from 
time to time, spent hours in overhauling 
this accumulation, chiefly for the purpose 
of finding specimens of the cloth of ancient 
Egypt. Here I once found an old garment, 
a linen shirt, of coarse fabric and much 
worn. It had belonged to a poor man. 
How it came to be part of his burial dress 
could only be conjectured. As I first saw 
it in the dim light coming in from the top 
of the doorway, I was about to throw it 
down as worthless, when my eye fell on 
something which seemed to be an inter- 
esting relic of a poor man’s home and 
home surroundings. A thin place in the 
old shirt, where, indeed, it had once given 
way entirely, was carefully darned with 
coarse thread.’ You can read the record 
in what way you please. To me, it made 
the Egyptian hut of the ancient ages to 
have very close similarity, in some respects, 
with the modern home’of a poor man, in 
which you have doubtless seen, as I often 
have, the wife mending the ragged clothes 
of her husband. 

Let me tell of one more little record 
which speaks of personal affections, If 
I have told of it before it will do no 
harm to repegt the story. I once opened 
an Egyptian’ coffin which contained the 
body of a woman who had lived somewhere 
about 1300 or 1400 B.C. The body was 
enveloped in the usual way, with linen 
bands. Wound around the head, and 
trailing down on the chest, was a wreath 
of leaves and flowers. It was simply 
made. Splinters of palm branch formed 
a continuous cord. The fresh green leaf 
of some Egyptian plant, a pointed leaf, 
was folded over this cord, point to stem, 
and pinned with a splinter through the 
folded leaf. Another leaf was folded and 

inned, lapping a little over the first one. 
hen another and another; so-that the 
cord, more than two yards long, was cov 
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ered with a continuous row of folded leaves, 
the points hanging downward, At the 
place where each leaf lapped over the 
next one was pinned a flower, making 
thus a row of flowers all along the wreath. 
All this was dead now, and leaves and 
flowers alike were of a dark brown color. 
When I was a boy, in the u oe 

I have a thousand times made baskets 
which to gather raspberries and hlpekher 
ries in just this way, by ae leaves 
together with splinters, stiffening the rim. 
by folding the points of the leaves over a 
flexible stem. In younger days I can 
remember making wreaths closely like the: 
Egyptian. wreath, on which dandelions 
were pinned like’ great buttons. 

T handed some of the brown flowers of 
the Egyptian wreath to that eminent and 
lamented man, whom many readers of this 
remember with warm affection, Dr. John 
Torrey, not telling him where T obtained 
them. He examined'them and found them 
to be the immortelle, the flower now in 
universal use for funeral wreaths in Europe 
and America, ‘They were the driest 
flowers I ever examined,” he said; “where 
did they come from?” 

Here was a flower which thirty centuries 
ago expressed, in the symbolism of flowers, 
the same thought which it still expresses, 
the thought of immortality. The wreath 
itself was eloquent of love, for none but 
loving hands had woven it for the forehead 
of the dead woman, sister, mother, which? 
For is it not likely it was a woman’s gift 
to the woman dead? 


WANAMAKER’S. 


PLAIDS ARE AT THEIR BRIGHTEST. A WEALTH OF 
them, as if every tartan possibility had been = 
stamped on these warm, soft wools. We don't 
tend tocountthem, There’s yt etin J short. Str pes 
and cluster stripes and broken stripes, prism tinted, 
crossed, criss-crossed and tangled. Nothing thatseems 
dull or dead. 

Let one of the quietest, simplest styles stand for all. 
A plaid camel hair, cut into half-inch squares by half- 
inch widestripes b thw ays, andsprink!/ed with bright 
P ecks like buttercups in a June meadow, A first- 

class, good weight, 42-inch stuff. It has been $1.25, now 
je. Not a grain of reason for the drop, or for the 
drop in dozens more dress-stuffs—except that we don’t 
wait till sundown cfa season (o do such things. 

MORE AND MORE ROOM FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, IT 
is always so this timeof year. 84 feet of counters does 
very well for Samples, but that’s before the quick 
steps of the Holiday buying begins. There ig now: 

One long counter for Silk Handkerchiefs, 

One long counter for Men’s Linen Handkerchiefs, 

= long counters for Women’s Linen Handker- 

chiefs 

The Linen is pure Linen. We've said that time and 
again, but you can’t hear it too often. Linen is Linen 
here, just as everything else in the store is exactly 
what we say it is. 

The little Handkerchiefs for boys and girls. are just 
as true flax as the big ones for bigger folks. You may 
Ravethem . 











printed revered 
embroidere1 scalloped 
hemstitched diced 


or with fancy sewing. 

Let one kind—Ladies’ Embroidered White Linen 
Handkerchiefs—show how varieties run: One hun- 
dred and fifty-six distinct styles, 35c, had, each. Every 
one new this season. We never had anything r= 
proaching them for sorts. An‘ we’ve made no count 
of the thicket of Women’s White Linen Handker- 
chiefs, embroidered or hemstitched, at 25c. and under 

a wonderfully good one at 12}¢c. ), + x poo higher 
ie ht into white, lace edged goods u ach. 
Jomen’ Spain White Linen Han Kerehiefs, 3, 34, 
f, 34, and 2 inch hems, $1 bo $4.20 a doze 
@ believe our Women’s 124c. white unlaundered 
Initial Handkerchief the best for the money ever sold. 
Dimes do as much accordingly for you in another 


grade. 
-Misses’ Handkerchiefs, scallo hemstitch - 
broidered, and printed, 10 to 35c. =e ~ 
‘Boys’ Handkerchiefs, woven border, 5, 6, and 
So the story runs—dut you haven’t had half of it. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia, 











"7 no more BReady-made Clothing. 
send for Fall and W inter Samples, make selec 
tion, take your measure by our simple rules, and 
order our 

Celebrated $3 Custom-made Pants. 


PANTS, 
$3.06 
to $8.00, 





Tailor-made Garments forthe Ladiescn 
the same basis of popular prices. Send torsamples, 
rules for measuring, and Geen slate of J ets, 

Jisters, etc., for $8.00 and upwards. 


Bay State Pants Co., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 














STEVENS SILK PLUSHES. yonr plush dross 


hy sending 8 ceuts to CHAS. A. STEVENS, 69 
State Street, Chicago, I1}., for sample card 
Showing 36 popular and late shades in four qualities. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest on: Sena 10 Conte, 
lor Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
« co., 1it-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago. ii. 


95 @Qoop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 











FOR ¢ " CLEANFAST aay 
CK STOCKINGS. 
aa F. P. yet Co. Dye. Money 
refunded if they ey stalin the feet or fade. FY E Cpmay- 
Fast Hosiery Co., 925 Broadway, New Yo 
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+ Three Wonderful Sewing Machines. 


: The New Singer Automatic, 


The New Singer Oscillator. 


These machines are especially ie for all kinds of family 


PERFECTION GUARANTEED. 


a ©{ The Singer Manufacturing Co., N.Y. 


(Makers of 8 Million Machines.) 


(Single Thread,) 


New Singer Vibrator, 


sewt ng 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 








prices of which will be found in 


Axminster, ° * 2 
Velvet, best grade, e ° 
Velwet, second grade, . * 
Body Brussels, best grade, « 


Tapestry Brussels, best grade, 

Tapestry Brussels, second grade, 
Ex-Super Ingrain, all wool, best, 
Ex-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, 


of Draperies. 


809, 811, ana 812 


A CHANGE OF PATTERNS. 


As ye are preparing for a complete change of patterns for 
the Spring Season, have determined to make a specialty of our 
line of Ingrains for a short time, and have marked down a large 
number of choice designs, in both All Wool and Cotton Chain, 


Persons making furnishings can find in our regular stock 
all the latest Novelties in Colorings to suit the present styles 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


Chestnut Street, Phila. 


the following list of bargains: 


e $1.25, reduced from $1.75 
Py 1.05, reduced from 1.40 
s 95, reduced from 1.20 
a 1.10, reduced from 1.25 
* -65, reduced from 80 
6 -524, reduced from 65 
e -60, reduced from 75 
e -60, reduced from .60 
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This Rolier Organ, with three cylinders. sent to any address on receipt of price. 


hea S "us" ROLLER ORGAN $6: 


Sy sane icp eames a 


oShity ine tone Of tne 
sure to please. 


Mm, able. PRICE KE only Se 


TING P 
el an 


HARBACH & CU., 809 


a wo age Pom Y TUNE at once: ure mines 
tin jan kas» Operatic Musi — 


Ab prt ly ek ove very dur. 
D ORCA! 
ase aids 49 
EMECHANICAL 
e FREE. 
SLA DELPUIA, PA. 

















Excepting by being measured at one of our 
stores or sending your order by mail. The 
repeteresn of these Deny | cele- 

brated is is now so widely 
known in every State in the 
Union that we have only ww 
keep rel may be the public view, 
diree ions how to obtain the 


Cust Made 


Suits cut to order, $13.25. 
en: tee to order, $12. 
1. “Only a postal cond wi 
your address, provided you 
fENTION ‘HIS PAPER, 
brings by return mail 20 sam- 
ples cloth to select from, self- 
Measurement blanks and a 
linen tape measnre, 2. 
But if you have not time 
to wait for samples, tell 
us about the color pre- 
ferred, with praist. in- 
side leg and hip meas- 
ures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
























expressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 
prepaid any address in 
he U. 8., guaranteeing 


safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction or money 
refunded. Remember 
that for any cause we re- 
fund money at buyer's request upon return of goods,or 
make alterations on new garments free of extra charge, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
AAdrese ait Fea Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


NCH OFFICES: 
New Yor 

i Mass. ; Gi more House, 
5: ifaine, Wor 60 Market St., L: 

ass. ; Butler's! Exchange, Providence, 

A letter from the American Express Co. (ca ital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business me 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston. 


Keep THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine 
which has the name stamped on 
frame. Buy of your dealer, or 
write to 
NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY. 
Works: Omioago, lad. eae m Fas, 


CIN =O. 

Geneusl pn el ib Tilinois is St., Concnne, xt. 
Easte' 1065 mbers St., NEw Yor. 
ek 8 shout their Patent btcel Picket Een 

It is the best made, and don’t cost much, 


235. ‘boo 
Building, W 








Wesenu free our 100-; age 
ill. catalogue of Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva- 





B LADIES!: {ce |= 





— Goods, Sargent Mfg. 
., 814 Broadway, N. ¥. 





{OU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE 6000S | A Ty" TON 


of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
ja lh. & on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
‘ore 


offers b and peasy ata -- ej price, or 
seve he has han wit ut my name and price stam: 
bottom, put him dows as a fraud, 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. Guntiensn. 


EAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 


Ss RAVES THREAD to ve hast 

the feet, easy as hand- peed and WILL N RIP, 
park 4 SHOE, the original and 

only ‘Se rooded yy _ quals custom-made 


shoes coetin 
WwW. DOUGLAS ‘ $3.50 revere SROs. 
Ratirond” Men and Letter Carriers all wear t 
Smooth inside as a Teena Seven Shoe. No Tacks or 
ax Thread to hurt the 


W. L. DOUGLAS $2. 50 SHOE & waameeiies 
for heavy wear. Grant Calf chee for the 
8 $2.25 WORK NGMAN’S 


SHOE is the eae L ~~ gaa for rough wear; one 
pair NE ouput to to weer amana 
LAS $2 ‘SHOE FOR BOYS is 

the best At Since = the wo 
w. UGL S 8175. “vouTH’s School 
Shoe gives the the sina Boys a chance to wear the best 

n 

All made in Congress Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, wri 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Cempinaahe Daiidine, 


308 and 310 — — PHILADELPHIA. 
CASH CAPITAL... . $500,000.00 


all other claims.. 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities... (411,577.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, | 
$2,4201,956E.11. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Save 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary 
DIRECTORS 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander pee 
ia, ries P. Pero’ 


Jorael Morr is, 5 EK. Gillin, 
srael Morr’ “4 

Samuel item, 
Charles 8. Whelen. 


S APE INVESTMENTS 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 © 


Record of our {8 YEARS’ business. 
yt Ory Mortgages age aggregating $11, ree 


8 

a 

9,912 bys .. . “ e « Ba 6 

paid - «© = = 8,846,4 

Focal pail vo inneestcs - Sa ey ae 8,756.1 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can reier, 
We owe pimp a3 the largest, but 

the SAFEST business, 


Savings rs pahenetant for bear y Smerate ep 
il information 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MO MOR TGAGE CO., - 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS: 
New York Mang’r, WENRY DICKINSON, 39 Greatwat, r 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, . 


DEEN, DA 
Capital, = = euse. 1200.. 


Our Farm Mortgages bearing 7 per cont in 
payable semi-annually in New York Exchange, se- 
cured by James River Vallev farms worth three weix® 
times their amoun , principa and interest both guar- 
anteed by us, are a choice aud safe investment tor, 
investors. We also issue Certificates of Deposit for: 
six mouths, or longer, bearing six per cent interest, 
We can offer some choice Real Estate Investments in 
Aberdeen, the leading city of Dekota. ferences, 
Wm. H. Woolv-rton, President N. Y. Transfer Co., 
New York. First National Bank, Blairsville, Pa. 
Oxford National Bank, Oxford, Pa. Hon. John Scott, ” 
Gen’] Solicitor Pennsylv ania R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. FE. Thatcher, Mortgage Broker, "West Chester, Pa. 
Address us for circulars and full information. 
H. E. Bat, Prest. Gro. C. . MORRELL Vice Pres 
OUR DEBEN TURE BONDS ARE 
SAFE 4 AND BEAR H eit: J INTEREST 
THAN GOVERN NDS. 
We have them in A a Sass, 00 cx meet ‘he needs of 
sma 


KANSAS INVESTM lENT co., 


An REE... ath ton 












s. 
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paciet a free on a 
plication. rive for it. m 
CuHas. BARCLAY, 
#05 Chestnut St. 
philadelphia. ba. 


Gxo. c, MorRELL, * 
101 Devonshire St, . 
Boston, Mass. 


nD, 





bow ey in all Branches, Bonds ana: 
other 4 to 8 ber cent. Investments, 


SA: KEANS@sBANK 


ICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSE, — 
CH York Office: 2 Wall Street, 
SEATTL No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones,” 
Average winter temperature 43° above.’ 
zero. Seattle, largest city in Washington Terr’y. Pope. 
d i and fi aa 


lation 25,000. Commercial, 
Queen of E-Al Sound Country. Full information of - 


ir: SE-AT-TLE. sentic," Wash. Territory. 


AR M@ |= MORTGAGE 


uaranteed 


ai. 











ABSOLUTE SECURITY. NESS COUNTY 
Send for tui Particulars! wernt ame 
Inusirated Nand-boowemaps. 40 Wartr ST. BOSTON. 





AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
THE GEO. W. CRANE PUBLISHING CO. 


Offers sound and safe securities bearing 7 per edo > 
interest. Persons having large or small amounts of 
money for proguaste investment will be benefited by 
writing to the President, 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning rags Bs Nebraska, 
for persons Hast. 1 loans made absolutely 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to¥ per cent. Time, one to = 
years, For details andr references, write for circular. 


UABRANTEED FARM BONDS of the 
KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING O©O., of 
tchison, Kan., Senator Tene J. Ingalls, president. 
fend for’ information to MANLEY, manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York, 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co., New York. 
LIVED AND WON, 
For onmala of be operation 4 the 
giving your age. 


HE American Investsanent Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. 
Assets, October 1, 1888, $2,000,000.00. Send for full 
information and references. E.S. ORMSBY, President. 


Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 
607 rket Street, Philadelphia. ‘ 
Send for C hristmas catalogue. 


IF YOU WANT A BOX containing 160 t0 200 of 3 
n elivered to Express 
§ LOR IDA s . Y., at $2.50 to $3.00 for 
S 5, Russeit- ,” at $3.50 to 1.00 
ris for Brights, send postal 
O. to Ri Ni 


SBY, 99 Franklin St, New York. 



































wW.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Hetitaz Candie. 60 home receipts, 25 cents, 
White PRacTICaL TEL. Co., Buffalo, New Youk? 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 


Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, everything in your 
home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
principal agent, 

Miss Minnie—I coon easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it-in your next house-clean- 


g. No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


ON SMALL SUMS 
OF MONEY 


PER CENT INTEREST 


The absolute safety of debenture bonds 
and the prompt payment of interest has 
made them favorite forms of investment. 
But they have not been issued in small 
enough sums to meet the demand made by 
small investors, 

THE JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST 
CoMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., has met this 
demand by issuing 

5% Savinas Bonps 
For $10, $25, $50, $100, $500. 
RUNNING 6, 12, 18, and 24 MONTHS. 

INTEREST IN HALF-YEARLY PAYMENTS, 

Are not you thrifty enough to save one of 
these sums from your monthly salary or 
other source of income? For your security 
the company has deposited with the super- 
intendent of the banking department of 
New York, registered United States govern- 

4 ment bonds to the amount of $100,000.00, 
face value, to be held as an indemnity for 
the depositors and bondholders, 

These bonds are a direct obligation of the 
company, and this guaranty also protects 
your savings: 








Paid-in capital.........ccsoees $1,000,000.00 
Stockholders’ liability......... 1,000,000.00 
BUTPlUS .derecrccccsssrcecssersecseeeees 175,000.00 





Total guaranty fund........... $2,175,000.00 

No safer or more profitable investment is 
offered for sums of money in small amounts, 
and no more acceptable or appropriate form 
of ANNIVERSARY GIFTS could be selected by 
employers or others, 

Call or write for fuller particulars. A de- 
acriptive pamphlet on application. 


yi 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO, Incorp. 1886. 
SaMUEL M. Jarvis, Pres, RoLaAND R. Conxiin, See. 
Eastern Offices: 239 Broadway, New York; 

144 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chas, L. Page, rine Wood Mantels 








ass Frame, 


Fenders, etc., extra. 


= 











e 
I sell this Mantel for 905.00 with Tile 
Send for catalogue. 


837 & 839 Wabash Ave., Chicago.) 
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POWDER 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


It is a scientific fact that the ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER is absolutely pure. It is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable Baking Powder offered to the public. 

HENRY A. MOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 
United States Government Chemist. 


SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


If you have been delayed in selecting a Christmas service, and have now but 
little time for preparation, you can hardly do better than to choose the one named 
“Seeking for the Christ,” the title-page of which is given below. One or two hours 
of practice, even within a week of the time for the service, will answer the purpose, 
although, of course, it is better to practice earlier. 


ROY, BAKING 











=A: ong ws Teaching: ervice™ 


. forthe 


we The Wakéhing of the Shepherds 
-I-The Jourheying ofthese Mens 





This service is choice enough for any school in city or country. It consists 
mainly of responsive readings (arranged by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon) 
and beautiful hymns and carols. It is tastefully printed in a sixteen-page program, 
and is sold at an extremely low price. 

Single copy, mailed, five cents; ten or more copies, two cents each. There is no 
further reduction for large quantities. 





The more elaborate service, entitled “‘The Coming of the King,” requires a good deal of 
practice, and should be taken hold of early in order to be carried through successfully. It isa 
service in which every lover of high-class music will be interested. 

Price of the school edition, five cents; $4.00 per hundred. The full Order for the Service, 
including full Organ and Voice Score of all the music for the choir, with snqpeaines for the 
effective organization and conduct of the festival, is published separately in a large pamphlet. 
Price, twenty-five cents. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, 
“Teaching and Teachers,” sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
After looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 
return it, paying the cost of return postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may 
simply say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Teaching and Teachers” 
for examination. One copy, $1.00; five or more copies to one address, sixty cents each, 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Other books have been written on the subject and 
with the same intent, but we have seen no other such 
volume of anything like the value of this.... We 

resume that it will be the high-water mark in litera- 
fare of its own sort for some years to come, 





From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. .,. 
It ought to be read and digested by every teacher and 
preacher intheland, ~ 





One copy of the book mailed, .  . 1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


aries. Circulars free. Williss’ College 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Stig pt pee 7 London,Can. Catalognes, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rev. BE. N. English, Erin 








lars 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1324 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new illus 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston. 











Learn Short-hand. Old School. Every graduate employed. Big sab 


Short-hand, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker writes: “ I never saw worse stam- 
merers than some of those you brought to me, and the 
cure that was wrought upon them was very rapid and 
truly wonderful. Jvam willing to say this in writing, 
or tell it to any one who may call upon me.” 

Can refer to Geo. W. Childs, proprietor Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, and John D. Wattles, Publisher 
of ‘The Sunday School Times. Send for 54-page pam- 
phiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON, Institute, N. EF. Cor- 
ner 11th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Would You Like to Be Guided 
in a Helpful, Instructive 
Course of Reading, 


approved by Lyman Abbott, D.D., Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., James HM. Carlisle, 
LL.D., and other eminent men? 





More than 60,000 persons are pursuing such 
a course under the direction of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific circle. We quote a few words 
from these students: 


“Many a lonely hour has been cheered, and thought 
and memory turned into new and delightful channels, 
by these readings. I hope to be better and stronger 
intellectually for the hours spent with my books.’’— 
New York City. 


“T regret that I could not have had the advantage 
of such a course in early life; but it has brought so 
much comfort and happiness that I rejoice in the 
blessing, even though it came to me a quarter of a 
century late.”— Maine. 


Address, for full information, 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, WN. J. 


ORGANS From 
$35 to $500, 








PIANOS From 
8315068 


Famous for Beauty, Sveum, 
Durability. Ne Agents. Sen 
from factory direct to haser. 


pure: 








Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus 
trated catalogue. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS tn 


FARRAND &VOTEY 





DETROIT, MICH: 








Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue, Mailed free 
to any oesramn oF 

CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


CORNISH 
ORGANS 


CHURCH 


ORGANS 


pes BUY till seeing the catalogue of BuR 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


Paneled Metal Ceilings 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 
IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 
Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 




















Easily applied in old buildings without re 
moving the plaster. Send diagram and mea* 
ures for an estimate. 

Send for circular. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Corner Centre and Franklin Streets, 
Naw Torn =z. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisemen! 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, 4 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co. uxbus, ind. 








‘ke Bunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw 
the publisher 


will refund to su! tbat lose thereby. 
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. Bhould, however, an advertisement of a not in goed be inadvertently inserted, 
5 party wood Standing ) tly 
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